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TENANT-RIGHT AND FARMING 


fr is now more than sixty-five years since Paley, 
with masculine common sense, denounced the con- 
ditions of tenure that condemn the land to per- 
petual sterility, and propounded these two rules 
for adjusting the laws of property in land: first, 
“to give the occupier all the power over the soil 
which is necessary for its perfect cultivation ;” 
secondly, “to assign the whole profit of every im- 
provement to the persons by whose activity it is 
carriel on.” ‘Tithes, common-rights, manorial 
claims, and restraints upon power of leasing are 
especially dwelt upon by the strong-headed arch- 
deacon as hindrances to agriculture. ‘The first 
have been abolished nearly in the manner which 
he pointed out; the second are already subjected 
to a commission whose powers are abundant, but 
whose efficiency is much diminished by the pe- 
cnliar construction of its board; the third has also 
been committed to a commission which has just 
power enough to make a semblance of doing 
something, whiie in reality it does nothing. 

Thus, half-a-century after these hurtful sub- 
stances were held up to public view, they have 
been placed in three separate retorts, and three 
“parate lamps have been applied to fuse them. 
The first burned steadily and well, and the tithe- 
nuisance is gone off in gases; the second burns 
iuisteadily, aud the commons-nuisance fuses slowly 
aud with much unnecessary expense; the third 
hardly flames at all, and the copyhold-nuisance 
remains unfused and almost intact. 

Common minds might have imagined that it 
had been as well to commit all these and some 
other agricultural reforms to one commission, one 
oat of heads, and one set of salaries ; but our rulers 
have thought otherwise, and they doubtless had 
“tne reason, good or bad, for the course they took. 
The public, however, may guess a little from the 
fact that the Tithe Commission had been appointed 
by the Whigs, and the Inclosure Act was subse- 
quently passed by the Tories. The fourth head of 

aley’s azricultural nuisances remains, however, 
“ill untouched. Mr. Wren Hoskyns, in his evi- 
dence (Q. 1005) before the Agricultural Customs 
Committee, estimates that more than two-thirds of 
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the land of the kingdom are held under settle- 
ments, less than one-third being held in fee simple ; 
and both Mr. Hoskyns and Mr. James Stewart, the 
only two barristers who were examined before the 
committee, agree that, as respects all this land, the 
immediate owner has no power to give the farmer 
security for the enjoyment of any fixtures he may 
put up, any buildings he may erect, any drainage, 
fencing, or grubbing he may do, or any manures 
he may leave unexhausted in the soil. 

That a tenant has no legal right to any legal 
compensation for improvements is quite clear. 
Mr. Stewart's answer to a question from Mr. Pusey 
upon the subject is as follows: “I conceive the 
law to be this; that if the tenant in any way im- 
proves the land let to him, either by erecting 
fixtures, or by manuring the land, or by any other 
thing that goes to improve the land, either by that 
which is temporary in its nature or that which is 
permanent, I conceive that he has no right by law, 
on going off the land demised to him, to claim 
anything from anybody.” Mr. Wingrove Cooke, 
in his elaborate work upon agricultural tenan- 
cies (p. 32), cites the authorities, and states the 
rule to the same effect, thus: “ When the tenancy 
of a farm expires, the tenant must give up the 
possession of the whole of it to the landlord, crops 
and everything else, unless there be a custom of 
the country for the tenant to hold on any part or 
to take away any of the crops; and the proof of 
the custom lies on the tenant. ‘The tenant's duty 
is to deliver up the? premises with all encroach- 
ments, erections, buildings, improvements, and 
landlord's fixtures.” 

Mr. Wingrove Cooke states the customs in ex- 
istence in the different counties. In about seven, 
customs are either formed or forming for giving 
compensation to an outgoing tenant for unex- 
hausted manures; in all the others, some custom 
exists for giving the outgoer a portion of the corn- 
crop which is upon or in the ground when he 
quits; but in no one county throughout England 
is there any established law-recognised custom for 
compensating a tenant for fixtures, buildings, ma- 
chinery, or even, as it should seem, for fencing 
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and draining. Even where these customs exist 


they do not—except the ancient way-going crop 
custom—attach to the land; that is, they only | 


bind the immediate parties, and do not protect 
the tenant after his landlord’s interest in the land 





has ceased. 


Such is the position of the English farmer. He 


sows, and he hopes to reap; he gathers and he 
s his manure, and he hopes to enjoy the in- 





creased fruitfulness of his land; but his trust is not 


in the law, it is a trembling hope of equity in his | 


landlord. So long as no difference arises about 
politics or game, so long as the agent is friendly 


retain you, but I have given a high price for this 
land, and I must have an increased rent ; I must 
tell you, honestly. However, you and I will not 
squabble about it; I will have a person to look 
over the farm and see what it is fairly worth.’ The 
farmer knew he was in a pretty fix, and he found 
that aj] those improvements he had made were in 
fact put into the pockets of the landlords who had 
sold the estate, and that, if he held it afterwards, 
he must pay a rent for his own improvements. 
He took the farm for a year or two, and got out of 
it as much as he could, and then gave up the farm- 
ing, observing to me, ‘ Whenever I go to farming 


and the landlord's interest continues, all perhaps again I will have a better understanding as to 
goes well; but the tenant is never allowed to for-| who is to have the benefit of my improve- 


get that this is entirely upon sufferance, that at any | ments. 


six months’ notice a scrap of paper, with the 
significant words “notice to quit” upon it, may 
strip him of every farthing he has expended upon 
his farm, and turn him naked upon the world. 
And yet we wonder that men whom the law places 
in such a position are not a class of capitalists— 
men of intelligence, scientific artisans, enlightened 
chymists, skilled to know how, and how best, to 
manufacture bread, and beef, and mutton, from the 
elements. The history of man has been written 
and conned to little purpose if we do not, at this 
time of day, know that uncertainty and dependance 


can only produce an ignorant unenterprising race, | 
exist they are anything but a security to the tenant. 


shrewd to elude the will they cannot resist, risking 
as little as may be upon the favour of the superior, 


and careful to invite no special notice by deviation | 


from the beaten track. The position of a tenant- 
farmer who proposes to himself to work capital 
into the land has been well illustrated by many of 
the witnesses before the Agricultural Customs 
Committee. We will cite one instance (p. 106)— 
it is given by Mr. Bennett, of Bedfordshire, in 





answer to a question from Mr. Henley. 

“I believe there would be more capital employed | 
in farming if there were more security; that the | 
capital would go into the cultivation of the land. | 
Now people are afraid of it; because, under this | 
precarious tenure, they do not know whether they | 
are going to be permitted to stay to take the benefit | 
of their own outlay. I can give a striking illus- 
tration of that. I met with a gentleman who was not 
brought up to farming, but his health was rather bad, 
and he had got a niceish property, and was induced 
by his friends to hire a farm, which he did. It 
was a poor farmn; that is, it was noted rather for 
its poor crops—I should say, on a grateful soil, that 
would pay well for good management. He went to 
work upon it in a good spirited manner, and he 
soon made it the admiration of the neighbourhood 
as regarded the crops. It was talked of upon the 
market, what capital crops were grown there. He 
went on very well for seven, or eight, or nine 
years; but, though he knew nothing of the sort, 
the estate was so circumstanced, that it was required 
when one of the members of the family died, that 
it should be sold, and it was put up to auction 
with four or five other farms in he neighbourhood, 


and it was sold. The new proprietor came to the 
occupier after he had bought it, and said, ‘ Well, 
sir, you are a very good farmer, I should wish to 
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Such is the law, and such is its working! But 
we shall be told, perhaps, that all this is partial, if 
not much exaggerated, and that the tenant-farmer 
may be and is covered by his customs, his agree- 
ments, and his leases. Nay, but practically, and 
in very fact, the truth is exactly as we have told it. 
In Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, Sussex, Suffolk, Kent, 
and Surrey, there are customs which give a greater 
or less tenant-right, as between the immediate 
parties to the bargain, but throughout all the rest 
of the kingdom the custom never goes beyond the 
wheat-crop; and as to leases and agreements, they 
are in many counties unknown. Where they do 


They have been drawn by careful lawyers, with 
such elaborate covenants that many skins of parch- 
ment are always employed to trace witha dignified 
verbosity schemes of farming that have no meaning 
in the fields, and have had their full effect when 
they have been charged at per folio in the attor- 
ney’s bill. Of course, the lease was forfeited 
every day that spade or plough was pnt into the 
ground; and well the farmer knew this. He 
accepted his lease not as a security, but as a sort 
of promise from his landlord, that he should hold 
the farm for the stipulated term. We defy any 
one to produce to us either a lease or an agree- 
ment twenty years (we believe we might say five 
years) old, which has a single provision for com- 


| pensation for permanent improvements by the 


tenant. Of course, we except the tenant-right 
counties; for there the leases and agreements do 
usually take notice of such allowances—to contract 
the operation of the custom. 

Under the good old system, when the State pro- 
tected barbarous modes of agriculture, and the 
hind knew as much of farming as the farmer, when 
little capital and little skill went to the business, 
of course the competition for land was very great, 
and the landlord or his attorney dictated the con- 
ditions of leases and agreements as absolutely a3 
he did those of tenancies at will. Now, however, 
that competition has decreased. It was shown im 
a previous number of this Magazine, that if the 
present scale of rents can be supported at all it cam 
only be by increased produce ; and increased pro- 
duce can only be obtained by “high farming.” 
But high farming requires both capital and en- 
lightened skill; and as the men who have these 
requisites are comparatively few in number, they 
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demand security for their money and labour, and 
treat with the landlord upon equal terms. 

Now, for the first time, arises the question, 
What conditions of tenancy are equitable between 
the owner and the renter of the land? Now, for 
the first time, comes the inquiry, Whether the 
landlord is able “to give the occupier,” to recur 
to Paley’s rules, “all the power over the soil which 
is necessary for its perfect cultivation,” so that it 
may yield a reut and a profit, and “to assign the 
whole (or even an equitable proportion of the) 

fit of every improvement to the persons by 
whose activity it is carried on?’ We have looked 
at the past and present condition of the tenant : let 
us now remark the present position of the landlord. 

The farmer of the present day—at least the only 
permanent farmer, for the old summer-fallow race 
must either change or fall—comes upon an im- 
poverished farm. It has probably been run out to 
the ultimate possibility of cereal vegetation. ‘The 
last occupant has, perhaps, fallen back into the ranks 
ef the labourers, leaving a goodly arrear of rent 
unpaid, or is gone to pursue his old courses upon 
the cheap and unworked fields of the Western 
Qontinent, where twelve bushels an acre will still 
pay. The new-comer looks upon the English 
farm just as his predecessor is about the same time 
looking upon his patch of American forest. In 
both instances everything is to be done. All is to 
be made afresh. ‘The patch of wilderness must be 
cleared, and ploughed, and sown. On the English 
farm the land must be thoroughly drained, beast- 
houses must be built, manure-tanks must be sunk, 
the crazy buildings must be pulled down or much 
repaired, some at least must be erected which will 
stand the jar of machinery, and the machinery 
itself must be bought and set up. “Good Squire 
Western,” quoth the new farmer, “I have perfect 
confidence in your word; but do you think that I 
can embark a fortune upon your land while the 
law tells me not only that you might take it all 
from me in six months, by such a simple formality 
a8 a notice to quit, for that, of course, you would 
not do, but while the law also tells me, that if 
you should die, or become insolvent, or should sell 
this land, which is now only a caput mortuum, 
your next heir, or your assignee, or your pur- 
chaser, might, by the like simple process and in a 
like short period, take land, drains, buildings, 
machinery, and all, and pay me nothing? This is 
not to be thought of. Come, what security will 
you giveme? To pay me back my cost I must 
have a thirty years’ occupation of my buildings, a 
twenty years’ enjoyment of my drainage, at least 
as much of my new fences; it will take twenty 
years to pay back the cost of grubbing that unpro- 
fitable plantation ; and then, when I leave, my fix- 
tures and machinery must be taken at a valuation, 
and all the manures and tillages of which I have 
not received the full benefit must be valued to the 
next incomer, and paid for. Meanwhile the rent 
must be the rent of an impoverished farm, such 
aS you now see it. When the land has paid 
for its improvements it will be yours in its im- 

ed state, and we may make a new bargain ; 
if you turn me out before that time you must 
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pay me in money for the unexpired proportions of 
the stipulated terms of enjoyment.” 

This is tenant-right. if the squire be one of 
that third of the squirearchy who have the whole 
freehold, and can do what they please with the land, 
he will, after some vain attempts to get better terms, 
wisely close with the farmer's offer; and it will be 
much more to the squire’s than the farmer's interest 
to put the whole bargain into a twenty-one years’ 
lease.© He will act more prudently still if he 
grant the lease for nineteen years certain, and 
thence onwards, until two years’ notice shall be 
given by either party to determine it; for this will 
destroy the temptation to rack the farm during the 
last four or five years. 

We have here been presuming that our squire 
is the unfettered owner of the soil. But suppose 
he is a lessee for lives of ecclesiastical or col- 
legiate property. In that case there is no hope for 
him. He can give no security at all, unless he 
pays out of the rent an insurance premium upon 
the lives in his lease. If this will not answer, and 
it very rarely Will, he must trust to the chance 
of being able to allure a continual succession of 
good old summer-fallow farmers to come and 
commit successive bankruptcies for his benefit, or 
he must let his land lie fallow till the Corn-laws 
are reimposed, and it is made penal by Act of Par- 
liament to sell wheat under 60s. a quarter. This 
is a hopeless subject. Even under the old system 
these Church and college lands have always been 
the opprobrium of our agriculture ; but we shall 
not see it altered until it works upon the finee— 
an effect which will not be long in coming. 

We come now, however, to our third and more 
common case. Let us suppose that our squire is 
the tenant for life of an entailed estate. The estate 
was strictly settled upon his marriage, or his ma- 
jority, to himself for life, with remainder, &c. &c., 
according to the regular conveyancing incantations, 
the plain English being, that he has only a life 
interest in the estate, with perhaps a power of 
leasing for twenty-one years. 

Without this power of leasing he is as badly off, 
or even worse off, than a lessee of mortmain lands. 
At his death the land passes to his son (the ree 
mainder-man) uncharged and unshackled by any- 
thing the father may have done: the farmer is not 
even a tenant from year to year, not even a tenant 
at will, but only a tenant on sufferance. Fixtures, 
drains, fences, buildings, fixed machinery—all pass 
off at once, with the land, to the remainder-man. 
Even customs, unless as old as the time of Richard L, 
will not affect him; and Mr. Wingrove Cooke, 
who has discussed the subject in all its bearings 
and with all its authorities, is of opinion that 
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the only custom that could be supported against | shire, could be sufficiently well-established to 
a remainder-man would be the way-going crop, in| protect a tenant against a remainder-man. 
the counties where it exists—with, perhaps, the| The state of the law is summed up by Mr. 
i and half-tillages of Yorkshire. Wingrove Cooke (p. 148) thus :-— 
Even if the squire tenant for life had signed an| “Who are bound by the agreement.—As the 
ment, or executed a lease, it would be without | landlord, whether he let by parol, by writing, or 
fic n the land. The remainder-man would | by deed, cannot grant any greater interest than he 
und by it. True, it might be enforced | himself has, it is plain that if he be only tenant 
pate the personal property of the deceased | for life, without any special power, he cannot 
squire. But squires very rarely leave any per-| (unless in some exceptional cases, which it is be- 
sonal property beyond their household furniture,! yond our province to discuss) secure the tenant in 
plate, and pictures; and the tenant-right would | any enjoyment of the farm, or the right to take 
robably amount to three or four years’ rental of | any fixtures or crops (other than emblements or 
is estate. We are afraid this remedy would not| well-established customary out-going crops), or to 
help the farmer much. have any allowance for tillage, draining, or other 
t lest the reader should hesitate to believe | improvements after the end of his own estate. 
that such can be the law of this civilised country |The remainder-man will not be bound by the 
(and the thing is so monstrous that we can well | | written terms of tenancy. ‘The personal repre- 
pardon some incredulity) we will state our au-| sentatives of the original landlord (the tenant for 
thority. life) would be liable upon the stipulations of the 
Mr. Stewart, in his examination before the, agreement; but one of these two inconveniences 
Agricultural Customs Committee (Report, p. 5),| would rise, either the personal property of the 
ys “Throughout, the distinction should be taken | landlord will be consumed in the buying-up 
which has been pointed at, that in many cases the | tenant-rights, or if, as is not uncommon, the land- 
Jandlord has no power of authorising the tenant to! lord leaves little or no personal property, the 
‘do anythin d in a great many instances that is| tenant will lose his money. 
the case hallcer system of settlement. There-| “How far these inconveniences will occur in 
fore it would be additionally advisable to alter the| practice it is impossible to estimate. ‘Tenant- 
law in this respect, because it would give the tenant | right, in Yorkshire, is a custom : tillages and half- 
a distinct rule by which he could guide himself.” | tillages have been established for a period suffi- 
Again: Mr. Stewart is asked by Mr. Pusey, “Can cient to attach them to the land ; but in most 
you state to the committee whether a contract for | other parts of the kingdom they are new. It is 
remuneration for improvements entered into by impossible therefore to say, that in the present 
a person having a limited estate in the land, state of the law the tenant is quite safe in laying 
contemplating, therefore, the payment to be made | out his money in permanent improvements, even 
by his successor, would be binding upon that suc-| upon a tenant-right agreement.” 
cessor, if this special covenant were not supported; We hope we have now fully established, to the 
by the custom of the country in hich the farm is! conviction of every reader, that the law is as we 
situated ”’— Mr. Stewart answers, “ I conceive t hat. have stated it to be, and that, of all classes of the 
any agreement by a person having a limited estate community, those who are in immediate subordi- 
would have no effect whatever, if such agreement! nation to the class which has hitherto made the 
were not supported by a corresponding custom [and | law are the least protected by the law. 
may remark, by parenthesis, that the agreement! It would appear scarcely ‘possible that such ob- 
would have no effect if there were a corresponding: vious and startling injustice could continue in our 
custom, because then it would be the custom that | code after its existence had ence been pointed out 
would operate, and not the agreement—but Mr. and a remedy suggested. But there is a sturdy 
Stewart continues|—I conceive a tenant for life, or tenacity of life in your good old English solecism. 
a persou having such limited interest, except to the Landlords find it much more easy to exhort their 
extent of his estate, can enter into no contract farmers to work like freemen, than to untie their 
whatever, with any tenant, independent of settle- | arms and set them free to work. Committees of 
ment.” A question is put to Mr. Stewart (p. 14) the House of Commons have sat, and have re- 
as to the position of an agricultural tenant who! ported. Twice has that same House sent up to 
at an agreement for — for improve- | the Lords an innocent and most modest measure, for 
ments. ‘The answer is, “The case I understand allowing a tenant for life to give his farmer some 
to be this: a person bing eeised in fee- ‘simple | modified security against being robbed by his 
enters into a contract with a tenant for restitution! successor. But the Lords spiritual and temporal 
of improvements, and he subsequently sells the have each time rejected the bill, with little cere- 
estate and becomes insolvent [or becomes insolv ent mony and with small debate ; and of all the noble 
and sells the estate], there is no notice to the pur-| peers who are so disinterestedly passionate in their 
chaser of this contract at all; of course, the pur-| intreaties to the husbandman to work his capital 
chaser takes the estate free from the obligation, and into the land, we know of no one, Lord Stanley 
the tenant has no remedy, exce ent so far as the himself not excepted, who found one word to say 








assets of the vendor are concerned.” in te our of giving them any security that that 
Mr. Wren Hoskyn’s evidence before the same capital should remain their own. 
committee is still stronger, and he evidently in- We take from Mr. Cooke, whose business it is 





clines to think that no custom, even in Lincoln-|to state the law and not to remark upon it, am 














account of the purport and provisions of Mr. 
Pasey'’s bill. After the passage already quoted, 
Mr. Cooke adds :— 

“To remedy this defect, a bill has already twice 

the House of Commons, but has been on 

both occasions thrown out by the Lords. Its 
object was to render it lawful for the owner, for 
the time being, of any farm in England or Ireland, 
to enter into agreements with the tenant thereof, 
entitling such tenant, in all cases, except the 
determination of the tenancy by forfeiture (which 
appears to be a most inexpedient exception), to 
receive from the incoming tenant, on behalf of 
the landlord, or from the landlord, compensation 
for any outlay effectually and properly incurred 
by the tenant after the passing of the Act. 

"« This bill treats improvements as either tem- 

rary or durable; and describes the former as 
either manures and articles of food for cattle, 
sheep, or pigs, as shall be specially mentioned in 
the agreement—the latter as draining, marling, 
chalking, claying, or otherwise amending the soil 
of the farm, works of irrigation, and construction 
of new fences. 

“With respect to these improvements, the bill 
proposed certain rules for estimating the compen- 
sation, in the case of a general agreement; that the 


tenant shall have a tenant-right according to sta- | \ 
fond sentimentalities and our political economy by 


tute; and contained a power to the owner for the 
time being to grant a tenant-right by special agree- 
ment, not extending beyond twelve years. 

“This part of the law is certainly not at present 
consistent with the progress of agriculture, but it 
has been feared that tenants for life might abuse 
the power which Mr. Pusey’s bill proposed to give 
them. ‘The scheme seems to require the interven- 
tion of some public authority.” 

The Lords are keen-scented to sniff a distant 
danger. ‘This most moderate modicum of justice 
appeared to carry within it some possible peril to 
the whole system of settlements and entails. Once 
publicly admit that an imperfect property in land 
has a tendency to prevent its proper cultivation, 
and who shall say where the demands of the tiller 
of the earth may stop? “The great estates must 
be kept entire.” “lhe great historic naimes of the 
country must not be allowed to go down into the 
dust.” And then there is the famous antithesis, 
“Would you make the son a beggar becanse the 
father was a fool?” We confess to much senti- 
mental sympathy with such high argument. Sorry 
should we be that the illustrious family of the 
Fitz-Conquests should fall from our firmament of 
hereditary lawgivers; much should we miss that 
ever-abiding memorial of the glorious Battle of 
Hastings, and of the happy times that followed it. 
We Saxon churls need such historic monuments to 
make us labour unrepiningly and know our places. 
Sad also would be the thought that the higbly- 
respectable Smiths, and Browns, and Joneses, who 
are weaving cotton-twist into broad acres, and 
printing calicoes into patents of nobility, should 
ever, after they have climbed up into Olympian 
places, and become apotheosized as Smythes, and 
Brownnes, and Johnnes, fall back into simple 
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thought that the chance of a horse-race, or the 
wiles of a French dancer, or the twirl of a Baden- 
Baden roulette-board, should ever damage the halo 
that hangs over those chivalrous deeds of rapine 
which make the name of William of Normandy 
and his somewhat indiscriminately-selected com- 
panions in arms so dear to us; far-distant be the 
day when strawberry-leaved coronets and wide 
domains shall no longer remind us of the generous 
gallantries of our merry kings; and never may 
the die or the harlot destroy that castle of the 
Brownnes’ which industrious Brown took so much 
pains to build. Yet we cannot help remembering 
with some satisfaction, that the acres would remain 
even though the names and associations which 


ennoble them were to perish; that, apart from the 
| strong sentiment which we of course feel npon the 


subject, the interest of the nation is, that those 
acres should be in the hands of those who CAN 
TILL THEM best; that the celebrated antithesis 
about the fool and the beggar applies only to land- 
lords, and was never thought of a8 fit for the son 
of a grocer, a farmer, a doctor, or a lawyer; that, 
in fact, the general weal is not one jot interested 
in the question whether any particular unit of 
population shall be born into the class of prince or 
beggar. 

But it is unnecessary that we should set our 


the ears. We may keep up our entails for the 
foolish Fitz-Conquests, just as we keep well-padded 
loose boxes for high-mettled, vicious naga, that 
they may kick and plunge without destroying 
themselves and their breed ; we may preserve our 
settlements, and yet set agriculture free. If the 
Lords think otherwise, let them say so aloud; and 
the nation will then be reduced to the unhappy 
dilemma of having to choose between the mnch- 
cherished name of Fitz-Conquest, and the deside- 
rated reality of a fertile kingdom and a thriving 
race of agriculturista. Of course the nation will 
as one man exclaim with the great and truly 


English poet, 


“ Let agriculture perish, commerce die, 
But give us still our old nobility ;” 


a sentiment to which our readers will of course 
give us credit that we heartily respond. But still 
we hope that even these two slight sacrifices are 
unnecessary, and it is bad economy to throw away 
even trifles without some necessity. We think we 
can point out in ten lines how a tenant-right ma 

be given, and our old nobility yet preserved. it 
is this: abolish at once all your comnnissions for 





agricultural objects. Inclosures, tithes, copyholds, 
drainage, woods and forests—what need of sepa- 
rate boards, commissioners, assistant-commisa!cmers, 
secretaries, under-secretaries, clerks, offices, mes- 
sengers, and porters, for objects so essentially iden- 
tical? Have one single commission to do all the 
work, and it will be better done; give this com- 
mission jurisdiction to stand between a tenant for 
life and a remainder-man. In three months all 
this part of their work will be matter of form. 





They will inquire into the whole bearings of the 


orthography and plain citizenship. Hated be the | matter, settle certain general forms of agreements 
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which will meet ot cases out of a hundred, 
and will deal specially with the hundredth. Add 
a power of arbitration between a landlord and his 
out-going tenant where there has been no agree- 
ment, with full authority to award compensation 
for real uncom ed improvements, and agri- 
culture will be free and settlements unscathed. 
Moreover, you will save a great many thousands 
a-year in salaries and offices, and will ‘not have to 
pay 10,000/. a-year to an attorney for giving his 
advice upon every small — of landlord and 
tenant law to a board, which seems to have been 
curiously constituted with a view to the production 
of an unspotted incapacity. 

Alas, we fear this is too much like common 
sense ever to find favour in official quarters. There 
would be a long bill to draw, many difficulties in 
the Commons, more in the Lords ; much work for 
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the Minister, more for his clerks. But we take 
heart when we see the gaunt figure of Free-trade, 
with his flail of low prices, threshing out the rents. 
He presses hard upon you, gentlemen landlords, 
and in one direction or the other you must move on. 

We had intended to write more fully than we 
have found opportunity to do upon the farming 
lease ; for the topics suggested by the work which 
we have quoted at the commencement of this article 
are numerous and tempting. The proper duration 
of the term, the absurdity of the covenants now in 
use, the necessity for a tenant-right at the end of 
the lease, and many other matters of similar import, 
are questions which, as they more interest, so are 
better understood by practical farmers than by 
lawyers. But we have already out-written our 
limits, and, for the present at least, must close our 
remarks. 


CRAIGALLAN CASTLE 
(Continued from page 79.) 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE TEMPTER. 


Dvunixc the stormy night that Edward saw the 
sailor Arthur and his companion go off in their 
boat, a stranger barque was wrecked near the spot. 
This was no uncommon occurrence on the exposed 
portion of the west coast where the occurrences of 
our history took place; but as a large promontory 
called Gillsby Head ran into the sea at a short 
distance to the southward, it generally happened 
that when the wind blew inland, vessels were 
wrecked there, or, if they escaped, they were then 
comparatively safe, at least for the next fifty miles 
of their course. 


cent; which caused the old pilots to shake their 


heads at the incapacity of her crew in allowing a_ 


catastrophe to take place under such circumstances. 
Contrary to usual custom, the owner was on board ; 


and being a young man of prepossessing appear- 


ance, he met with general sympathy from the in- 
habitants of Paulton. No loss of life had oceurred, 
as the crew, in anticipation of danger, had their 
boats in readiness, and escaped to the beach, leaving 
the vessel to her fate, which resulted in her being 
broken up in the course of the night. Ludovicko 
having contrived to get himself made agent for 
Lloyds, the owner, whose name was Wainright, 
had occasion to call frequently at the office ; and 
as it was he who accosted William Morison at the 
dismissing of the clocutionary entertainment, the 
parties could not altogether be said to be unknown 
to each other. Wainright led the way to the prin- 
cipal inn, and ordered supper ; while, in the in- 
terim, he 
acquaintance. 

“Is your hatred to this spouting lad likely to be’ 
permanent ?” asked Wainright. 

“Yes. Why do you doubt it?’ 


The stranger ship had passed the 
headland, and yet was wrecked in the bay adja- | 


unfolded his views to his young | 


“ Because many young men are like lovers in 
| their quarrels—quarrel, make it up, and quarrel 
“again. 

“ Mine is not of that kind.” 

“ You never forgive, I suppose ?” 

“ Never!” 

“TI like that; it shows firmness of purpose, 
without which no enterprise can succeed.” 

“If you have any doubts as to my willingness 
for revenge, show me how I can manage it, and 
then see if I don’t carry it into execution!” 

“Softly! First explain to me how and why you 
hate the lad.” 

Morison hung down his head. 

“ Did he ever cheat you?” 

“No. ” 

“Or strike you?” 

“No. 

“Speak ill of you?” 

“No; none of these kind of things. Had he 
done anything personal, I would have struck him 
down at the time!” 

“Then it has been a love affair? Ah, that is 

I see you change colour. Am I not right?’ 
“Yes,” replied William, embarrassed. 

“Tf it is love, I can help you; but tell me the 
whole story, and how he has supplante “«d you.” 

“T cannot tell you about it; it looks foolish, and 
will not bear telling. You would laugh at me if 
I were to attempt explanation.” 

“Not at all, my good friend. At your age I 
was in love too; but that was ten years ago, a 
I have got over that sort of thing now. Never- 
theless, I know the feeling. It is a disease of 

youth; like hooping-cough or measles, nobod 
escapes it. Some old fellows may ‘ pshaw’ or la 
as they like, but, married or unmarried, all have 
had to pass through the mire. So tell your story 
boldly. You labour under an influence which has 
‘nerved men of the highest renown to great 


it! 





achievements. And remember I am a stranger, 
and know neither names or persons ; and with such 
a confidant, it is like speaking in the dark.” 
“Well, I'll make a clean breast of it. This lad 
and I are foster-brothers ; but, when children, he 
was such a puling creature, that even his mother 
preferred me to him. My uncle, when he brought 
me here, apprenticed him to a druggist; and, as 


he was always engaged in lighting fires, sweeping | 


floors, and carrying medicine, I cut him. For 


some time back I have been trying to attract the | 


notice of a young lady above my own rank, and, 
of course, immeasurably above his. I have met 
her at charity balls, and such like, but never could 
get her to speak to me; whilst this creature, whose 
presumption knows no bounds, has contrived to 

t her ear by gathering flowers, or such non- 
sense; and, although her parents have forbidden 
meetings between them, yet her predilection is 
evidently unabated, as to-night she seemed en- 
tranced during the time he was ranting.” 

“ What is the lady’s name?” 

“Miss Graham of Craigallan.”’ 

“What! the heiress of the old castle near to 
where we were wrecked? Young man, you aim 
at high game; but, fill your glass, I like you all 
the better for your ambition.” 

“You said that you also hated Turner. Will 
you explain to me why you do so?” 

“Certainly. He belongs to the school that cries 
up toasted cheese and virtue; and as I belong to 
the antagonistic system of silver forks and finesse, 
I naturally abominate him and all his tribe.”’ 

“Will you explain your explanations, if you 
please ?” 

“ By and by. Meanwhile, listen. You hate a 
lad that is worth kicking, but scarcely worth 
hating, as I interpret the word. You also love a 
girl who is worth having. What are your plans 
for obtaining her ?” 

“T have none.” 

“A good engineer, truly! Why, youare green! 
You must lay down a given plan, if you are in 
earnest, and work at it night and day until you 
accomplish it. Have you any money, or prospect 
of money ?” 

“At present I have ten pounds a year: when 
my apprenticeship expires I may get forty or fifty ; 
and that is all my prospects. My father, I believe, 
was rich at one time; but he was married secretly, 
lost his money, and I have long been dependant 
on my uncle.” 

“Well, if forty or fifty pounds be all your pros- 
pects, you may as well look at the moon as at Miss 
Graham.” 

“T fear it.” 

“ Fear it !—there is no doubt about it! You must 
get money ; and I will put you on a way of get- 
ting it.” 
oy that, and I shall be beholden to you for 

lie. 

“Nay, not so fast. I shall be content if you do 
my behests during the few weeks I am in Paulton.” 

“Command me.” 

“Nay, again, be not precipitate. Fill up your 
glass, and let me explain a little. You have not 
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| been very long in the world, Mr. Morison, but you 
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have already discovered that it is against you. It 
is against most aspirants, because the high-born 
have nothing to contend for; you must, therefore, 
contend with the world, and beat back its waves 
till you force your way through them. One thing, 
and one alone, rules the world, and that is money. 
It unlocks the bosom of maidens, commands plea- 
sure, comfort, and servility, creates power, and 
opens up highways and byeways of revenge. With 
it man is omnipotent, without itcontemptible. All 
the world contends for money. Robbers take it 
directly by night, other men indirectly by day ; 
but it all comes to the same thing. The priests 
frighten you about an unseen world, and take 
your money all the time; the doctor terrifies you 
with diseases, and does the same ; and the lawyer, 
as you know, lives by fraud and chicanery. The 
honest fools, like Turner, stand still, and starve ; 
the timid cheats go on slowly, and realise slowly. 
I would have you to strike out boldly, and win 
largely ; only before you can do so, you must throw 
off the notions you picked up when holding your 
mother’s apron-strings.” 

“T do not understand you.” 

“ Be patient, and I will—no; hang it! how do I 
know that I am safe in talking to you?” 

“T have told you my secret, why not tell me 
yours ?” 

“Bah! a child’s story about calf-love! Who 
would care for hearing it ?” 

“Well, keep your counsel to yourself.” 

“ Hey-day! what a black face you put on! And 
you are for going away, are you? Nay, sit still— 
I will have you to do so till I finish my lecture on 
moral philosophy.” 

“Well, then, go the whole animal, and trust 
me.” 

“ You shall see. Fill again. Now, that is tossed 
off like a man. But to resume the ethics. The 
priests make the laws of religion, the lawyers 
make those of Acts of Parliament, and sentimental- 
ists make laws of honour. Why should you or I, 
in respect of our opinions, be subject to any of 
their laws ?” 

“ Because we might be hanged or transported 
if we disobeyed them.” 

“There you confound two things essentially 
different. I spoke of opinions, you refer to con- 
duct. I wish to believe my own laws, but, in con- 
sideration of human infirmity, I require to appear 
to believe and keep human laws; but only appear, 
for I wish to break them secretly. Such men as 
Turner obey all kinds of commandments ; fanatics 
obey religious and legal—your uncle legal only. I 
wish to kick the beam altogether, and disobey legal 
too; but in respect, mark you, to human vindie- 
tiveness, which is intolerant of liberty in such 
matters, I would do all violation sub rosa. Do 
you understand me ?” 

“TI think I do. I say, can you keep a secret? 
I don’t think I should tell it to you, but the wine 
makes me communicative.” 

“ There's my hand.” 

“Well, I took three sovereigns out of my uncle's 
drawer yesterday.” 
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“Ha, ha, ha! That is Greek meeting Greek ; 
but it is nothing to what I have done lately.. Swear 
by all that you hold sacred rw nq divulge not, 
and I will tell you a better joke that.” 

“T'll swear none. I have trusted you, and you 
should trust me.” 

“You are right. Well, then, when I sailed 
with Copperas, the master of the barque, he pre- 
tended to start for the colonies; and he filled the 
ship with damaged goods, the drawback on which 
was greater, by a large sum, than the price. He 
insured ship and cargo above their value, tossed 
the goods overboard, and ran the ship ashore, and 
then pockets the difference between drawback and 
price, and insurance over and above. Is not that 
doing business 7” 

“If Ludovicko knew that—” 

“He never will.” 

“'The people here have talked a good deal about 
the strangeness of your being wrecked in the bay.” 

“I gammoned them all over about the chart 
being wrong, and Copperas not well, and so forth. 
Depend upon it, nobody has any suspicion.” 

“ How could you contrive such a thing ?” 

“T did not contrive it, Copperas did.” 

“Then you will allow him something handsome 
as hush-money ?” 

“No; he allows me. The truth is, I am not the 
owner, but Copperas ; but as he wants education, 
I consented to play the owner. When I get the 
matter settled, I mean to do a small piece of busi- 
ness on my own account, and shall probably require 
your assistance.” 

“ You shall have it; but I must go now, or my 
uncle may miss me. Good night.” 

“Stop, I will go up the street with you. There 
are no night-watchmen in the town, I believe?” 

“ None.” 

“A very curious circumstance in such a large 
place.” 

The two friends walked together till they came 


to Ludovicko’s house, and then parted for the night. | 


On trying to enter, Morison found the door was 
locked. He tapped at the kitchen-window, in the 
expectation that the servant would, as on previous 
occasions, admit him without disturbing his uncle ; 
but no response was made to this application, and 
he had at last to knock loudly. 

Ludovickocame to the door himself, fully dressed. 
“William, you are late,” said he. “I wanted you 
to write to-night.” 

‘T went to the elocution,” answered the nephew, 
sulkily. 

“ You have not been there all this time.” 

“No; I took a walk afterwards with Rankin.” 

“ You could not do that, for I find that he was 
in that woman Findlay’s since nine ; but you were 
not there—where were you ?”’ 

“T was at the ‘ Eagle.” 

“Tfow could you afford to go there ?” 

“T paid nothing—I was treated.” 

“ = whom ?” 

“Mr. Wainright.” 

“ And you spoke to him about business matters 7" 

“TI did not.” 


Have I not warned you against carrying things out 
of the office? I have no doubt he has been asking 
you about the ships’ accounts, and you have been 
silly enough to tell him. I took you in from 
charity, William, and you have not turned out 
what I expected. You keep late hours, and, I fear, 
bad company ; even now your face is swollen with 
intoxication—at the very door I felt the smel! of 
wine upon you! For your mother’s sake I have 
| borne with you; but patience has its limits, and 
unless you change completely, I shall be obliged to 
dismiss you at the end of your apprenticeship. [ 
shall, if possible, keep you till then, as, if you 
serve your time, you may get some other situation, 
and behave better with a stranger than with me; 
but this, too, is conditional on your immediate 
change of habit. There is that lad Turner; he 
ought to bea pattern to you. His master and every- 
body speaks well of him. Mr. Winter, the school- 








master, tells me that he is an excellent Latin 


scholar, while you can hardly master the com- 
monest quotation. But go to bed, I am afraid you 
are too stupid to understand me; I will speak to 
you again in the morning.” 

Morison staggered up-stairs to bed, sneering 

bitterly at the idea of his uncle lecturing him on 
propriety. And, logically, he was right; for, O 
Ludovicko ! Ludovicko ! how could you presume to 
cut and carve on the Decalogue, and not allow 
Es nephew a similar liberty? All the time he 
1as been with you he has seen nothing but the dry- 
bones of legal morality—no generosity, no honour, 
no highminded disinterestedness ; and yet, sowing 
such seed, you expect a moral harvest! If young 
men go wrong with the best training, how can they 
do well with the worst? ‘The fire that burns the 
green leaves will assuredly blaze amongst the dry. 
The body that is once placed on an inclined plane 
will not relax in its downward course at the mere 
bidding of him who first put it there, perhaps with 
the intention that it should only proceed a short 
way; each inch traversed will gather fresh momen- 
tum, till, rolling down with the speed of lightning, 
it will plunge into the dark and bottomless waters 
below, and be lost for ever. 

Wainright, on leaving Morison, went further up 
the street, and traversed the town in different direc- 
tions. He anxiously scrutinised different public 
buildings; where back entrances were open he 
went in; he crept along the shadows of walls, and 
otherwise curiously examined the geography of the 
town. In dark places he used a small lantern, 
which, without giving great light, enabled him to 
thread his way through intricate passages. He had 
just used his light on entering a narrow alley, 
but, hearing a slight noise, he closed it, and next 


moment he received a violent blow on the head. 


He noiselessly ran out into the street, and went 
lome to the inn by a circular route. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE LORD OF CRAIGALLAN IN HIS PRIDE. 


Tue popularity of Edward alarmed Dr. Anthony 
Fitzgibbon ; he had no objection to hear about his 





“You did; otherwise, how did you tell a lie? | 


own renown, but so much talk about his apprentice 
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him. “I will speak to him to-night, my 
dear,” said Anthony to his wife ; “I will have no 
_ curing of dogs or children, or making of 


“It ouglit to have been stopped long ago, if you 
had had any sense,” was the mild reply of the lady. 

«| never do anything in a hurry, my love; but 
when I am roused, I think you Know that I am 
not easily put down.” 

« J know, Dr. Fitzgibbon ? What do you mean ? 
Do you suppose } yourself capable of controlling me ? 
Jemima, take your fingers from your mouth im- 
mediately ! 

This objurgation being addressed to the phy- 
sician's favourite daughter with great asperity, it 
was evident that a storm was rising; and, pleading 
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the necessity of calling on Mrs. Hayes to see what 

sort of a night she had passed, ‘Anthony withdrew. | 

in the evening Edward was summoned to a con- | 
ference in the parlour. 

“Sit down, Edward,” said Anthony with great | 
dignity ; “1 wish to speak with you.” After two) 
or three preliminary coughs, and several looks at 
his wife, as if to attract her attention from her 
knitting to his oration, Anthony commenced his 
address. “Mdward (hem), I am rather pained | 
(hem) at the noise you make in the public mouth | 
(hem). You know that my dispensary has always 
been famed for its accuracy, in respect, not only to _ 
the prescribing but to the making up of medicines ; | 
but I am afraid in regard to the latter qualification | 
it must lose its character.” 

“ Has any one been complaining?’ asked Edward. 
“No, not exactly complaining, Ilward, but 
speaking ; and as it is my duty to watch premo- 
hitory symptoms, I think it right to tell you that | 


J warrant. 
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“Then you have no claim on me, for I have 
been with you nearly six years.” 

“ Boy, you have not been with me four years.” 

“ T can assure you, sir, I have been here nearly 
six years. I came at the same time that Morison 
went to Mr. Grant's; he was bound six years, and 
I know that his apprenticeship is within a few 
months of being out." 

“T tell you, sir, you talk nonsense.” 

“Let me see,” said the lady, putting her nail 
on her lip, and looking mathematically ; ; “ Edward 
is right. He was here before Tommy was born, 
and the dear lamb will be six at Christmas, 
Frederick four, Johnny two. Yes—Tommy six ; 
there is no doubt about it, Don't you remember ?— 
we were at Mr. Hayes’s, before Tommy was bor, 
playing whist—y ou were for going away for fear that 
somebody might want you. [asked you to remain, 
and said, that as we had got a new “boy he would 
come and tell when you were asked for. Mrs. 
‘Hayes did not care about our remaining; but } 
was resolved, as she had kept us so late, that she 
should give us our supper.’ 

“Mrs. Fitzgibbon, you are intrusive, and your 
_ memory is often ready when there is no occasion ; 
‘at which remark Mrs. Fitzgibbon bustled up, 
dashed her knitting on the table, went to the fire, 
put her feet on the fender and her back to het 
lord. 

“ Where are you going, Mdward ?” 

“To college.” 

“ And you intend coming back here to practise, 
But remember, sir, that no education 
can give you my experience ; and so beware of in- 

viting comparison.’ 

“T have no intention of inviting comparison, or 


I will permit no amateur practising nor public | of troubling you in any way, as I have made up 


speaking in any person under my charge.” 
“You shall be troubled no more on 
account.” 
“Well, [am glad you promise amendment so 
promptly ; but, considering my position and yours, 


my 


Edward, you might have signified your regret in | | 


4 more penitent tone.” 

“As [am not conscious of having done any | 
wrong, I cannot profess regret.” 

“It is enough if your master think so.” 

“Ido not intend that you should continue my 
master much longer, 80 that there need be no con- 
troversy on that score.” 

“ Edward !” said Anthony. 

“Impudence !” said his wife. 

“You forget, young man,” resumed Anthony, 
shaking his seals, which he always did w hen 
agitated, “that you are my apprentice, and if you 
abscond I shall enforce the penalty.” 

“I was never bound.” 

“That, indeed,” rejoined the master, in evident 
embarrassment : “but it was understood. I aim 
afraid I shall have to speak to Mr. Grant about 
him, my dear.’ 


i “ He'll soon bring him to his senses,” said the 
A y. 
“Mr. Grant told me that you were to be my 


— and I never take one for leas than five 
cara, 


my mind not to come back here, at least for many 
years.” 

| “ Well, Edward, if we are to part, let us part as 
‘friends. I have never allowed you much money, 
‘as empty pockets are not bad appendages to youth; 

but when you go away, I shall make you a small 
| present; it will help to pay fees.” 

“T am obliged to you, sir,” replied Edward, 
i“ but a gentleman in Rt. David's, a friend of Mr. 
| Hayes, is to assist me.” 

“What do you say, Edward ?—did you say a 
friend of Mr. Hayes ?” 

* Yes.” 

“My dear sir, why did you not mention this 
before? Iam sure if I had known that any friend 
of Mr. Hayes had been interesting himself about 
you, I should have done the same myself—wonld 
I not, my dear?” 

But Mrs. Fitzgibbon was in the eo 3 her 
family chronology had been sneered at, and, being 
a woman, the offence was mortal. Exlward, regard- 
ing the business as settled, withdrew ; and the pair 
were left alone. Anthony revolved the commu- 
nications of the evening in his mind, and up 
and down the room, occasionally looking at the 
ceiling, and never rye Sm his seals, 

“My dear,” said Anthony, after a long pause. 

“ What!” 





“I am going to dine with the Agricultural 
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Society to-morrow ; can you let me have my white | their fine equipages during the time that the frighy 
waistcoat and : stock £ will be at the door. 

“Oh, of course! | The “ fright’ drove up, and the deputation en. 

The ice being broken, Anthony gave vent to his | tered; and, on obtaining an audience of the lord 
emotions. “This business vexes me, my dear. | of Craigallan, explained ‘their object. 

Had I known that the lad had been so long with} “ Anything that i is for the good of the parish,” 
me, I would have allowed him to practise among | said the great man, “ shall have my cordial support, 
the commonalty, and halved the proceeds with him. | £ am most eager to advance e agriculture, and shal] 
Taken in sufficient quantity, the shillings of the | have much pleasure i in becoming president of the 
poor mount up. Besides, if he turn out a genius,| society. I quite agree with you, gentlemen, that 
{ shall have no credit by him. I never gave him) it is high time for Paulton to have an agricultural 
any instruction—he has picked it all up himself. a own. Will you be pleased, gentle. 
There was Humphrey Davy; now he went on in| men, to lunch with us ?” 

that sort of way, and turned out a great gun, The provisional committee bowed acquiescence, 
though he did no good to medicine. What do you! and a sumptuous luncheon was laid out in the 
think, my dear?’ adjoining apartment. 

“T think it is all stuff and nonsense. The lad’s| “ Of course, gentlemen,” said the president eleet, 
good enough, but there is as good fish in the sea as | sipping his wine, “ you will not lay too much busi- 
ever came out of it ; and as to his being a genius, he | ness on me, as I prefer living here most of my 
runs from the girls ; and when did any of your philo- | time quietly, and cannot go through bustle.” 
sophe r people do that ?” “ As to that, Mr. Graham,” said the provisional 

“ You are right, my love, as you generally are;) speaker, “we have completely anticipated your 
Humphrey was a bean among the ladies. I remem- | wishes; ; that excellent business-mi an, Mr. Ludovicko 
ber, when I was at college—” Grant, is to be our secretary.” 

“And I remember when I rose this morning.”| Mr. Graham put down his glass of fine old 
And seizing a candle, Mrs. Fitzgibbon marched off crusted port as if it had been vinegar. “ Gentle- 
to bed, Anthony's reminiscences of University life, men,” said he, with dignity, “ this is not fair; you 
which probably she had heard a hundred times) ought to have acquainted me with the names of 
before, being rudely nipped in the blossom. | the parties who were to be my brother officers. I 

Anthony announced his intention of going tothe | beg you will seek another chairman, for I cannot 
agricultural dinner ; but we have something more | be associated in the direction of any body with 
to say in reference to that festival. The society | parties whom I cannot ask to the castle as my 
had just been formed. Instead of being lost in the | xuests. My brother, you may recollect, was un- 
county institution, Paulton parish resolved that it} married. I have both a wife and daughter, and 
should have a rural board of its own: and, after) must be select in my society.” 
great deliberation on the part of the provisional Mrs. Graham tossed her head, as if in approval 
committee, it was resolved that Mr. John Graham, | of this Roman firmness. 
as the principal proprietor, should be chairman,|  “ But, Mr. Graham,” said the spokesman, “ Mr. 
and Mr. Ludovicko Grant, as the sharpest legal | — isarising man. He is getting all the county 
practitioner, should be secretary; with the other | | business, and, I can assure you, although sharp as 
officers we have nothing to do. On paper the thing | a professional man, is getting higher in public esti- 
looked well, and the provisional committee con-| mation every day.” 
vratulated themselves on their arrangement ; but, | “IT choose my company, Mr. Wixon—you can 











alas! the arrangements of men and provisional | choose your chairman.” 
committees are, like everything else, subject to} “Certainly, sir. But mark our painful position. 


sublunary vicissitudes, as will be seen. The secre- | We called on Mr. Grant on our way out; we offered, 
taryship beiag the most onerous office, they | and he accepted office; we are committed to him. 
thought it best to seeure Ludovicko first. He} Do, pray, sir, consider our position.” 

pleaded want of time; but, on being assured of the!“ J did not create your position, Mr. Wixon.” 
fullest co-operation of the committee, he consented,; All certainly was in vain; and so Mr. Wixon 
mentally resolving to throw the drudgery on! and his — had to leave, on the understanding 
Rankin, and keep the credit to himself. that they were to call on Ludovicko, and endea- 
The committee next divided into sections of| vour to get “ to withdraw from the secretary- 
three—one party hiring a hackney-coach to goout} ship; and if they succeeded in that, Mr. Wixon 
to Craigallan, the other going on foot to the centle- | was himself to assume the office ; and then the way 
man who was to be \ ictimised as treasurer. As} was smoothed for Mr. Graham taking the supreme 
the avenue-gate was thrown open, Mr. and Mrs.| command. How the deputation was to face Ludo- 
Graham were to be seen seated at the window. vicko they could not for the world understand; 
“Who is this, Mrs. Graham ?" said our old friend | and after each endeavouring to throw the onus of 
John. | explanation on the other, the whole three were 
“Some of these town people in a hired vehicle. | ushered into Ludovicko’s back room, without any 
Dear me! it is that vulgar yellow thing. with the | arrangement being made as to who would bell the 
| 





broken-winded horses and the hump-backed driver. | cat. 

I wonder they don’t subscribe amongst themselves,| “ Well, gentlemen,” said Ludovicko. 

and get at least a decent hackney. I hope that} A pause. 

none of our country friends will be calling with| “What are your commands, gentlemen ?” 





Oey, 
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ghe «A shame!” said No. 1. !astic. On sitting down, Ludovicko was placed on 
3 « A disgrace!” said No. 2. the right of the croupier, fair in the face of the 

eh- «J never heard the like of it!” said No. 3. chairman; and then the business of the evening 
ord “ You are as good as him, Mr. Grant.” commenced. On the removal of the cloth, John 
| « Better, I say.” gave the usual loyal toasts, then prosperity to the 

sh,” | “ But what are we to do?’ society ; but all his exhibitions were received with 
ort, =&f «That's it” freezing coldness. In due time the croupier pro- 
hall = “He won't act as chairman, you see.” posed the chairman; no one appeared willing to 
the § « Both we can't get.” rise to the toast; but Ludovicko stood up, and 
hat “Therefore one we must want.” then all followed his example. Subsequently, Mr. 
ral «Patience, gentlemen. If I understand you’ Grant and the legal profession was proposed, which 
tle. aright, Mr. Graham objects to my being secretary.” was received with much cheering; and then 
The provisional nodded. | Ludovicko spoke in reply, and was listened to 

ice, “ And will not act as chairman unless I resign.” amidst great applause. In short, John was well 
th § Another nod. punished. But one thing annoyed him and ano- 
: “Well, gentlemen, give yourselves no concern ther rogue in the company beyond measure ; and 

eet, © about that. I will resign.” this was the looks of Ludovicko. We have more 
i: “You are a gentleman in reality,” said No. 1. | than once referred to the peculiar expression of 


my § “You have saved the society,’ said No. 2. this singular man. When fixed on any person for 
| “We will never forget it,” said No. 3. a length of time, the eye, first careless, gradually 
“The truth is, gentlemen, before Mr. Graham assumed a look of intense meaning, the pupil 
our Fs got his windfall I was obliged to use diligence dilated, and then came the basilisk effect, the 
‘ko : against him. I acted professionally; but it is a victim becoming the subject of a mysterious terror, 

- — misfortune in our business that we are often sup- as if the owner of that evil eye were suddenly to 


5 
ae 


old — posed to act from personal motives. ‘That is his burst upon him, and inflict a deadly injury. John 
le- mistake. I can make allowance for it, both as a Graham quailed like a child whenever he felt that 
ou man and a Christian.” eye upon him, a thrill went through his bones ; and 
of “ Weare going to dine at the ‘ Eagle’ next Thurs- a cold moisture came out upon his forehead, as if 
| day; and we are so sorry that we shall have to the dews of night were settling down upon him. 
ot lose your company.” ‘John exaggerated its influence; for conscience, 
ith “Tam not much given to public dinners, Mr. which makes cowards of all evil-doers, told him 
ny Wixon; but if my company is of any use to you that he had wantonly insulted Ludovicko. He 
n- I shall be glad to attend, always provided your. saw, too, that all the company was against him, 
nd chairman does not object.” ‘and he had a mysterious premonition that Ludo- 


4! hd . . ! . . . . . 
“The entertainment is to be public, and none vicko intended him some evil; but still the eye 


ral WH can object.” was in itself potent to terrify and alarm. ‘The 
“Very well. I shall be there. By the way, I other member of the company on whom Ludovicko 

Ir. may as well pay you my subscription asa member.” , bent his looks was Wainright. He had his sus- 
ty And putting the money into their hands, Ludo- picions of that gentleman from the first, for Wain- 
as vicko bowed them out; the whole three going right had tried to overreach him in settling 
ti- away with the impression, that if there ever was a accounts. He had been struck by the pilot’s ae- 
neck and injured man on the earth, or one in count of the shipwreck, the inconsistent statements 

a =f =r Whom =the beatitudes more fully centred than in of Copperas the captain, and, above all, by the 
another, it was their ex-secretary, Mr. Ludovicko | treating of his nephew. Ludovicko watched for 

in, _ Grant. The story got wind, and there was a great | indications; and as the glistening eye ever and 
d, _  Teaction in Ludovicko’s favour. He was not ex-, anon settled on Wainright, the latter thought to 
mn. actly what might have been called a popular man, himself that it would not be well to allow himself 


but it was thought that he had been most unhand-! to be terrified by it, as that was an eye which, if 


- * e . . | . . 
somely treated ; and it was agreed on all hands, that ! allowed, would search his soul to the inmost core ; 


DI | i Ludovicko did in some degree deserve to get over) and dragging its evil designs from their slimy 
1g | the fingers, John Graham had not exactly such clean | recesses, reveal them to the light of day. Had the 
a | hands himself as to entitle him to be the adminis-| honest farmers and burghers, as they quaffed and 
ye trator of the law. Ludovicko, too, had been blamed | laughed, known that three such rogues were amongst 
mn ior being revengeful ; but his disinterested conduct | them, they would have fied the place as scared 
y gave the lie to this aspersion; and he now, for the} men; but, in mercy, the intents of dark minds are 
o lirst time, stood decidedly high in public esti-| shrouded up from all except Him who is invisible, 
» mation. and whom therefore ignorantly they do not dread. 
; As the dinner drew near, it was thought that it! Graham was the cowardly, Wainright the accom- 
of would be injured by Mr. Graham being chairman ;| plished, Grant the crafty villain; but there they 
e but a mviny people are fond of public dinners, and| sat among simple-hearted and virtuous people, 
y a it was known that Ludovicko was to be present,| without let or hindrance; and for this obvious 
e Munerous guests were present from mere curiosity. | reason, that the tares and the wheat are allowed to 


At last the day came; and it was remarked that, grow together for a time. 
as the company assembled in the ante-room, the Ludovicko rose at an early hour, and many re- 
sfectings to Mr. Graham were few and cold, while | spectable parties rose with him. ‘The chairman 


‘uose to Ludovicko were numerous and enthusi-| sat still, thinking it would be infra dig. for him to 
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take his ene from Ludovicko. He had better, 
however, have gone away, for his dignity suffered 
sorely by his remaining. When so many guests 
had retired, the residuary company got restive, 
and several parties not belonging to the original 
assemblaze were allowed to come in, by favour of 
the waiters. Probably among these were Morisoa, 
Rankin, and Skipton ; the latter being unusually 
disposed for frolic. As the night advanced, and 
the revellers became noisy and combative, John 
gradually lost all power of control. He was about 
to intimate his withdrawal, when, being rudely 
jostled behind by some departing bacchanalian, he 
looked round, and received a fig which Skipton 
had aimed at a sleeping guest. 

Turning angrily round to discover where the 
missile came from, a nut intentionally thrown from 
the thumb-battery of Rankin struck him on the 
cheek, John could stand this no longer ; 
his bow, and walked off unmissed in the general 
confusion. ‘The conspirators followed him, and as 
he entered his carriage a huge orange struck his | 
hat. Rankin and Skipton mounted behind the | 
vehicle, Skipton promising to introduce them to | 
the maidens of the citadel by a loop-hole unknown 
to the old housekeeper. 
join them: but, receiving a tap from Wainright, 
he remained behind. 


CHAPTER XVIII, 
RE-UNION, 
ExactrLy at the beginning of the winter quarter 
Miss Sarah Graham entered the finishing boarding 
establishment at ‘Valiss Bank, near St. David’s, 
conducted by Miss Priscilla Starch, assisted by a 


numerous staff of professors, lecturers, and gover- | 


nesses. It is not to be supposed that she there | 
attracted the same attention that she had done in 
Paulton; for, as lier mother truly predicted, there 
were so many voung ladies there, and of such 
varied attractions, that unless the properties of any 
one of them were decidedly culminating they had 
no chance 
Many of Miss Starch’s “young friends” were 
richer than Sarah, maay of them more cunning in 
fashionable accomplishinents, and really, if. the | 
truth must be told, some of them had more strik- 
ing figures and prettier faces. Edward ‘Turner 
could not have been brought to believe this fact ; 
but we are not, as faithful historians, bound to 
adhere to the diction of love-sick young gentle- 
men. All ladies and gentlemen in his situation 
are prone to exagger: ition, and, to the end of time, 
will insist on seeing, and on others seeing, qualities 
in their beaux and belles which exist only in their 
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and thistles a disposition should ‘exist to conver 
blemishes into graces. Edward, and indeed nobody. 
required much of the ideal in order to regard Sarah 
as a beautiful girl. Still in her teens, her long 
flaxen hair fell in massive ringlets over a brow of 
uncommon openness ; the mouth, the exponent of 
the feelings, was indicative of the purest beneyo- 
lence; the bright blue eve beamed intelligence, and 
the whole face was that of a sensible, pure- -minded, 
‘loveable young woman. More cannot be said. Ty 
‘conduct she gave Miss Starch no trouble; and that 
| lady was at a loss to understand the kind of domes. 
tie insubordination of which she was aceused by 
‘Mrs. Graham. With the other young ladies she 
was a general favourite, unobtrusiveness and good 
‘temper being qualities which gain friends as well 
‘within as without the walls of a boarding-schoo), 
The voung lady with whom Sarah most associated 
was Amelia Paterson, who, in age and tastes, with 
the addition of more liv eliness, bore considerable 
‘resemblance to herself. Amelia belonged to the 
city, her father being one of the professors i in the 
University, and, in consequence, she only attended 
the classes throughout the day. It was arranged 
between the two young ladies that Sarah, with the 
vermission of Miss Sti arch, should visit the Pater- 
sons during the Christmas holidays. Of course, 
‘in addition to small entertainments, there was to 
be one grand evening party, in order, as Mrz 
Paterson affectionately said, that the young people 
might have a dance. Sarah assisted at the making 
up ‘of the invitation-cards, and great was thie con- 
sumption of coloured note-paper, coloured enve- 
lopes, and coloured wax on the blessed occasion, to 
say nothing of the burning of tapers during the 
blesse d day. 
| “J wonder, mamma, how it is,” said Miss Pater 
son, “that papa so seldom asks any of his students 
toour parties. There's Dr. Triangle, now ; when- 
‘ever he has a rout he has a lot of nice students— 
_some of them even taking the shine out of the 
officers ; and then they call there, and arm the 
Triangles to church and market. Now, here we 
are dull all the year round.” 

“ Papa is too tight-laced upon that point. But 
here he eomes to answer for himsclf. Papa, 
Amelia wants you to ask some of your students 
for Thursday evening.” 

« Nonsense, inamma,” 
fessor. 

“She says that Dr. Triangle’s people alwaye 
have them.” 

“T do a know what may take place at Dr. 
Triangle’s; but I know that when I was a student 
many of us were asked to Dr. Hypothenuse’s, and 
I know what the opinion of the class was concern 
ing them.” 








replied the learned pro 


t own heated inn: iwinations. Str ange is the affection “What was it. papa 9 «Jo tel] us, ’ said the curiow 
ti between thie ECXCS, It a girl } wa romp, he 2 lover | Amelia. 

| thinks it is a bewitching eccentricity; if a young | « Do vou insist on knowing, Amelia?” 

rf man is dissipated, it is only an exuberance of spirit} “ T do.” “ 

h ; in the eye of his mistress Ita lady’ s hose inclines “ Well, then, the on dit Was, that the rich stu 
a to the pug, it gives tone to the countenance: if a! dents only were asked, and they were so honoured 
th gentleman has a squint, he is set down as intel-,in order that they mi; shit have an opportunity 
hy lectual. Happy principle, that in a world unde-/ making up to the misses.’ 

} t niably endowed with a reasonable share of thorns | “For shame, papa! And before Miss Graham, 
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too! I really am surprised at you,” said the 


mother, : e a . 
« Truth is truth,” rejoined the undaunted pundit. 


« But, by the way, I have one student, a very clever 
‘ellow, that I mean to pay some attention to during 
the session, and [ shall ask him.” 

« You may spare yourself the trouble, after the 
explanation you have given,’ said the dame tartly. 

“ Don’t be alarmed, mamma; I mean to ask him 
entirely on INY OWN account. He is such a hard 
student, that 1 question if he will come; or, if he 
should, depend on it he will not elope either with 
Miss Graham or Amelia. Our hard students are 
yever gallants.” 

«Qh, mamma! let him come by all means,” said 
Amelia. “Papa's favourites are all such oddities ; 
depend on it, we shall have as much fun as we 
had Jast year with the astronomical schoolmaster 
who asked you about Jupiter's moons.” 

The introduction of tea put an end to the con- 
yersation: and after the sun had risen and set the 
requisite number of times, the great Thursday 
eame round. The young Patersons commenced 
dressing and preparations at an early hour; and, 
as there was much to do, Sarah lent her aid with 
great alacrity, and caught the glow of the general 
hilarity that prevailed. At length, sharp by seven, 
everything was ready ; and then what a ringing 
of bells, opening and shutting of doors began! 
Announcements of professors, doctors, captains, 
and misters without end. In the very heat of the 
bustle, the servant, in what seemed to Sarah a voice 
of very thunder, called out, “ Mr. Edward Turner !” 

Sarah gasped for breath, and curiously, yet 


trembling with agitation, looked towards the door ; | 


aud, sure enough, in came Edward in propria 
persona, but how changed! No more the timid 
lad, but’ the self-composed youth, with the stamp 
and air of inanhood, as well as the look and bearing 
ofa gentleman. Quick in his perceptions, Edward 
had not been at college many days till he diseovered 
tat lis rustie air attracted attention, not only 
amongst the students, but amongst the people fre- 
quenting Mr. Hodyes’s house, to which he was 
viten invited: and he had the good sense to dis- 
cover that in his new position polish was necessary 
ty success as well as solid acquirement. He there- 
lore applied some of the funds furnished by 
Hodges fur the purpose of receiving lessons in 
dancing, fencing, ¢ymnastics; and the result in the 
case of one naturally of graceful habits told rapidly 
6n his appearance. ; 


The professor accosted and took him up to his | 


family circle in order to be introduced. When 
he saw Sarah, the tloor appeared hollow beneath 
bis leet, and there was every prospect of a scene ; 
for Sarah, in her turn, felt as if she was about 
tesWwoon, Dut there was a good deal of talking 
sud noise in the room, other guests had to be 
uitrodueed to the family, and go, having received 
the hand of Mrs. Paterson, Edward bowed ceremo- 
uiously to Amelia and Sarah and passed on. 

A multitude of emotions passed through the 
mind of Edward on finding himself under the 
‘ame roof with Sarah, and for the first time meet- 
ing ler on terms 
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| How to act in the circumstances he could not for 
the world determine. “I might address her,’ 
‘thought he, “but it would be taking an un- 
generous advantage of an accidental interview ; 
and might it not also be abusing the professor's 
hospitality by converting it into an occasion for 
intruding on the privacy of a young lady who has 
already experienced the displeasure of her relations 
on my account? No; I do not know. who may be 
here, and if I were to accost her it might bring 
her into further trouble, or she might think me 
| presumptuous, and I would fall in her estimation 
for ever. I wish I had never come here at all, or 
that I could decently get out again.” 

Edward's diplomacy for the evening consisted 
in trying to get glimpses of Sarah without being 
seen. but, unfortunately, Sarah was trying the 
same game with him; and as a candle cannot 
burn at both ends, so, both trying to see without 
being seen, the consequence was that both were 
very much disappointed; or, if they did ocea- 
sionally get a sight of each other, the moment 
they did so their eyes met, and both being 
frightened at this phenomenon, the pastime of 
hide-and-seek became most wearisome. 

“He does not care for me now!” thought 
‘Sarah. “ He has met with other girls cleverer than 
I am, and they have put me out of his head. He 
will be spoilt by these young ladies in the corner, 
|they are all making so much of him. I know he 
| does not care for money, and I fancy he wishes 
‘that I should see what talent can accomplish with- 
out wealth. Perhaps he has never forgiven me 
|for trying to offer him money! Alas! he little 
‘knows how glad I would have been one day if 
anybody had given me the sum I intended for 
him! Oh, I know it; he takes me to be like the 
Paulton girls, all show and nothing else! He is 
esteemed here wherever he goes, and means to 
tell me that he is now receiving his true deserts. 
He is away to another circle. Oh, gracious, he 
is coming this way! O Amelia—(this aloud)— 
‘this end is getting hot—please come along. Poor 
fellow—(this aside)—he has stopped short when 

he saw me going! Well, now, it was stupid in 
me to go off; perhaps he intended speaking. Now 
he is off altogether. If he comes this way again 
I will stop, although 1 should die on the spot!’ 

“ Bless me, papa,” said Amelia, “ what has be- 
come of your awkward student ?” 

“ T introduced you to him half-an-hour ago.” 

“ T never saw him. Did you, Sarah, dear?” 

“TI saw no awkward student!” replied Sarah, 
with a visible pout on her cherry mouth. 

“ Where is he, papa?” 
“Laughing there with the three Miss Tri- 
angles.” 

“What! that handsome fellow with the fine 
brown hair and spectacles? Sarah, in your ear, 
‘my love. I have been admiring that youth the 
whole night! Papa, do you think you have been 
paying him sufficient attention, considering that 
he is the only one of your students here, and can 
know few people ?” 

“Upon my word, Amelia, I daresay you are 
right, although I find that my diligent friend, 
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notwithstanding his midnight oil, contrives to{ friend Edward. I say, Turner, have you met 
make himself pretty much at home. Stay here, | Miss Graham before ?” 
and I will fetch him. I see the Triangles are off} “ Yes,” replied Edward, with considerable ¢op. 


to the officers.” fusion and hesitation. 
“ My trial!” thought Sarah; and she trembled| “You don’t seem as if you knew each other.” 
from head to foot. “No, I had not the honour of meeting Mis 





: “ Dear me, Sarah,” said the unconscious Amelia, | Graham, in Paulton, on terms of mtimacy.” 

‘ “what a curious subject you are! The other mi-{| “No; and you do not appear inclined _ do so 
: nute you were complaining of heat, and now! yet. I beg your pardon, Miss Graham, but you 
your teeth are chattering as if you were in ‘are not looking well, if I can apply such a phrase 
be Siberia !” to a young lady of your appearance. Edward, 
a hee “T don’t feel well. Let us go, Amelia.” | help Miss Graham to some wine.’ 

9 “Nothing of the sort. Papa is bringing that) “Pray don’t trouble yourself, sir,” said Miss 
hvt, nice fellow here, and I mean to have a talk with | Starch. “ Miss Graham, come with me to the next 
him room ; perhaps, Miss Hodges, you will show wy §& 

Up came the professor and Edward, the lovers | the way.” 
feeling that the cannon’s mouth would have been | “Ce tainly,” replied Miss Hodges ; and Edward, FF 





felicity compared witli this meeting. shaking visibly, opened the door for them. a 

“We have a majority of ladies, Turner, by} On being revived with a glass of water, Miss Fy 
some mishap; and some of our friends here,” said Starch commenced a catechetical examination with ‘ 
the professor, “complain that there has not been | great solemnity. A 
enough of danc ‘ing.’ “ Miss Graham, was that young man ever in a : 

Edward took the hint, and, with much defer- | druggist’s shop in Paulton? f 
ence, asked if he might be honoured to have Miss “ He was, ma'am.” i 


| 
Paterson as a partner for the next quadrille. i Why did you not tell me, Miss Graham? It — 
Sarah turned warm at this announcement: ano- | was very cruel of you to put me ina false position — 
ther gentleman asked her hand for a second | professionally.” 
quadrille in a different part of the room, and so = I do not understand you, ma’‘am.” 
she could not even dance in the same set. ' “Your mother, Mrs. Graham, wrote me, that in 
The qnadrille over, Amelia hung on Edward's | sending you here, one of the objects she had in 
arm for some time, and the two conversed long | view was to keep you out of the way of that young 
and earnestly. On quitting him, Amelia hastene d | man.” 
to Sarah, and twitted her on looking cross. Sarah! But I did not know that, Miss Starch!” 
denied, and said something about having had a! “ You might, however, have conjectured. Qh, 
. dull partner. “ That was not my misfortune?’ | goodness me! that A who have been so successful 
ee said Amelia. “Turner is a jewel of a man, and | in guiding the studies of the young, and who have 
me |: so free from conceit and forwardness like young | got a name for the propriety and demeanour of my 
men of his age. Do vou know, Sarah, I have a | pupils even in the colonies, that I should have 
good mind to set my cap for this person! Iam | been entrapped into allowing clandestine « corres 
told he is poor, but old Hodges has taken a fancy | pondence under my very eyes! 
for him. Besides, papa says he is so clever ad “ — Starch,” replied Sarah, with great firm- 
| 





4 


well-behaved, that he is sure to get on even with- ‘you do me injustice, and give yourself une 





out help. But, dear me, girl, how funny you are | necessary alarm. I have seen the young man 
looking to-snight,to be sure! Has anything vexed | only once, and then at Amelia Paterson’s, and both 
you ?” by mere accident ; and he has not spoken a word 
“ Nothing; but, altogether, I don’t feel quite | to me that you and the whole world might né 
do well.” | have heard.” 
: During the college session, Edward again met} “ But he may have written ? 
+ Sarah at a party,and in circumstances more favour-| “ He has not written! Indeed, [ do not think 
.:} able than at the rout of the professor’s lady. An th at he cares a straw for me, and always takes care 
ok early friend of Miss Starch came to live with Miss | to av oid me.” 
; Hodges, the sister and housekeeper of Edward’s| “A mere wile to make you jealous. Oh, my 
a patron. Miss Starch was invited to meet her at |dear, you do not know the men. But, however 
} dinner, and was requested to bring some of her | that may be, Iam answerable to your mother, Sarah; 
; young ladies with her; and as Sarah had no ac-|do you therefore give me your word of honour 
+ quaintances in the town except the Patersons, she | that you will not see, or write to, this young man 
4 and another young lady were selected as come | secretly 2” 
panions for the occasion. Edward was also in-| “I do.” 
‘ vited, and, the party being small, ample oppor-| “ Well, then, that is settled ; I know T can trust 
4 tunity was afforded for conversation and contact; | you. Now, Miss Hodges, you must dine with 0s 
; but again Edward avoided all intercourse with | to-morrow : I thought so much of that young man 
pf Sarah, except what common politeness rendered | that I asked him too; but, of course, he must not 
id necessary. In the course of talking, Miss Starch |come. Will you or your brother kindly put him 
| happened to allude to Miss Graham as coming | off with some excuse or other ?” 
iL from Paulton. “ My brother thinks so much of him, that if you 
{f « “Oh, then she will be a townswoman cf our|ask him to do anything so unkind, he will take it 
ry 
‘ 
it 
a 
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very much amiss, and perhaps not dine with you regard it as a privilege to be allowed to accede to 


himself.” 

«Well, you, Miss Hodges, can do it. 
professional person, you know.” 

«J am a professional person, too, for I keep my 
prother’s house, and I would not offend him by 
meddling with Edward. Besides, I respect him 
mvself; had I been young, he is just the sort of 

son I would have taken for a husband.” 

« Excuse me, Miss Hodges, that is not language 
fit to be used before one of my pupils as yet un- 
initiated in the ways of the world.” 

« Fiddlestick !” said the more-plain-than-pleasant 
Miss Hodges. “I have always said to you, that 
you treat your pupils too much like children. The 
jassie kens as much about these things as ever 
she will: and whatever her mother may think, or 
whatever Edward may have been in a gabbing place 
like Paulton, she might be very proud to get him. 
But the bell has rung twice for hot water, and 
nobody answering it.” 
Hodges. 

“For my sake, Miss Graham, pay no attention 
to Miss Hodges; she means well, but you see she 
has foolish notions, and a very absurd way of 
expressing them. I wish we were out of this 
house.” 

On leaving the room and crossing the lobby, 
they met Edward. “ A word with you, sir, if you 
please. Miss Graham, pass on,” said Miss Starch. 
“Will you, sir, without asking any questions, con- 
sider the invitation I gave you for to-morrow re- 
called ?” 

“Madam,” answered Edward, “I have so high 
an opiaion of your views of propriety, that I shall 


Iam a 


THE 
A TALE 


Art the commencement of the last year’s fishery, 
there was a man whom, go wherever I would, I 
was always certain to meet. Like myself, he was 
a diver, and like myself moreover, he pretended to 
have no surname, but went simply by the name of 
Rafacl. At the cleansing-trough, beneath the 
surface of the sea, no matter where it was, we 
were always thrown together, so that we quickly 
became intimate; and his remarkable skill as a 
diver had inspired me with considerable esteem 
forhim. Alike courageous as skilful, he snapped 
his fingers at the sharks, declaring his power to 
intimidate them by a particular expression of the 
eve. In fine, he was a fearless diver, an industrious 
workman, and, above all, a most jovial comrade. 
Matters went smoothly enough between us, till 
the day when a girl and her mother took up their 
abode at the island Espiritu Sante.* Some business 
that I had to transact with the dealers in this 
sland afforded me an opportunity of seeing her. 
I fell desperately in love ; and as I enjoyed a certain 
amount of reputation, neither she nor her mother 


a . . * 4 . . . . 
i” Island in the Gulf of California, famous for the quantity of 
oy ster-beds and the quality of the pearls, 


And so off went Miss’ 


them.” 

“Thank you, sir, I may afterwards have an 
opportunity of acknowledging your politeness.” 

“ Your present good opinion is of itself a suffi- 
cient reward;” and Edward bowed himself to 
the ground. 

“Miss Hodges is not far wrong,” thought Miss 
Starch; “heis a gentleman in mind and manners, 
sure enough. As to birth—hem—I must not forget 
what I was myself.” 

Once more Edward saw Sarah alone, and on the 
street leading out to Taliss Bank. 

“Should I speak ?” thought he. 

“Will he speak ?” thought she. 

Alas! alas! infirmity of purpose, arising from 
very depth of attachment, again did its work, and, 
blushing scarlet, he simply touched his hat. Sarah, 
paling as usual when the critical time came, red- 
dened when she saw him pass. 

“T shall presently go mad with love or hate! 
Would that [ knew his thoughts! If he despised 
me, I might contrive to despise him too. No; I 
could not do that. I could never school my heart 
to despise him who is its idol. But why does he 
not speak ? He may have heard of my pledge to 
Miss Starch; but I am just about going away, and 
one word now would have been no sin. If he 
were less proud, I think he would love me, or had 
[ been poor, like Amelia Paterson, [ think he 
would do it. I cannot live this way; [ must 
know the worst at onee. I might make Amelia 
my confidant. No, that would not do—she loves 
him too.” 

And Sarah never told her love. 
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looked with an unfavourable eye on my suit or my 
presents. When the day's work was over, and 
everybody supposed me asleep in my hut, [| swam 
across to the island, whence I returned about an 
hour after midnight without my absence being at 
all surmised. 

Some days had elapsed since my first nocturnal 
visit to Espiritu Sante, when, as I was one morning 
going to the fishery just before daybreak, I met 
one of those old crones who pretend to be able to 
charm the sharks by their spells. She was seated 
near my hut, and appeared to be watching my 
arrival. As she perceived me, she exclaimed, 
“ How fares it with my son, José Juan ?” 

“Good morning, mother!” I replied, and was - 
passing on, when she approached me, and said, 
“ Listen to me, José Juan; I have to speak to you 
of that which nearly concerns you.” 

“ Nearly concerns me!” I repeated, in great 
surprise. 

“Yes. Do you deny that your heart is in the 
island of Espiritu Sante, or that you eross the 
strait every night to see and converse with her on 
whom you have bestowed your love ?” 
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“ How know you that 7” 
“No matter; I know it well. José Juan, for | 
you this voyage is fraught with a twofold peril. | 


- 
The foes whom my charms can hold harmless ss jt 


during the day only lie in wait for you each night | 
beneath the waves; on the shore, foes more dan- 
gerous still, and over whom my arts are powerless, 


deg your steps. I come to offer you my aid to, 


combat these double dangers.” 

My only answer was by a loud laugh of con- 
tempt. The old Indian's eyes sparkled with 
fiendish fury as she exclaimed, “ And because you 
are without faith, you deem me without power? 
Be it so; there are those who believe in the 
influence you but scoff at.” 

As she spoke, she drew from her pocket a little 
case of printed cloth, and producing amid _ pearls 
of inferior value one of a large size and brilliant 
water, she replied, “Know you aught of this ? 
It was one I had given to Jesusita ; for such was 

the girl's name. 

“ How came you by it?” eried I. 

The witch gave me a look of hatred. 

“Tow came I by it?) Why, "twas given me by | 
a damsel the fairest that ever set foot on these 
shores; a damsel who would be the glory and 
happiness of a young man, and who came to crave 
iy protection—that protection you hold so cheap— | 
tor one she fondly lover. 

“ His name!" I exe Jaime d, with a fearful sinking | 
at my heart. 

“What matters it,” jeeringly returned the hag, | 
“since kis name is not the one you bear ?” 

[hardly know how I resisted the impulse to 
crush the cursed witch beneath my feet; but after 
a moment's reflection, IT turned my back to her | 
that she might not read in my face ‘the anguish of 
my soul, aud coolly saying, “You are a yi ing old 
dotard,” I walked on to the fis hery. 

On the evening of that day, which seemed as if | 
it would never close, I went as usual to Jesusita, | 
and the welcome she gave me soon dispelled all 
lurking suspicions. I felt no doubt but that. the | 
old woman, in resentment of my contemptuous 
treatment, hiacl purposely dece ived me as to the 
name of him for whom Jesusita had craved that 
protection which [ had despised. 

IT had utterly forgotten my scene with the witch, 
when, one night, I was as usual crossing the strait | 
on my return home. The sky was dark and | 
lowering, yet not so cloudy but that I could dis- 
tinguish amid the waves something which, from 
its manner of swimming, I could make out to be 
aman. The object was alongside of me. The 
old crone’s words rushed upon my memory, and I 
felt a thrill of agony convulse my frame. For an 
enemy I cared but little; the idea that I had a 
rival unnerved me at once. 

I determined to ascertain who the unknown 
might be; and not wishing to be seen, I swam | 
under water in his direction. When, according to | 
my calculation, we must have crossed each other, 
he above and I below the surface, I rose above 
water. The blood had rushed to my head with 
sach violence as to render me unable for some time 
to distinguish aught amidst the darkness beyond 
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| the phosphorescent light that played upon the crest 
of the waves; unerring signs of a coming storm, 
Nevertheless, I held on my course in the diree. 
tion of Espiritu Sante. Some few minutes elapsed 
ere I again beheld the swimmer’s head. He clove 
| the waves with such rapidity that I could scarce 
keep pace with him. But one alone among all | 
knew could vie with me in swiftness; I redoubled 
my efforts, and soon gained so much on him as 
obliged me to strike out less quickly. In short, | 
saw him land upon a rock and ascend it; and as a 
flash of lightning played upon sea and shore, | 
recognised the face of Rafael. Here, as elsewhere, 
were we doomed to cross each other's path. A 
feeling of hatred, deadly and intense, was busy at 
my heart, and methought it were well we met but 
once again. However, we were destined to meet 
on one more occasion than I had reckoned upon. 
At first I determined upon calling him by name 
and discovering my presence; but there are me- 
‘ments in one’s life when our actions refuse to 
| sec nd the will. Spite of myself, I suffered him to 
“pursue his way, whilst I gained the eminence he 
had just quitted. Thence was it easy for me to 
‘watch his course. I observed him take the same 
' direction I was so wont to take, then knock at the 
door of that hut I knew so well. He entered, and 
disappeared, 
| I tancied for one moment I heard, borne along 
the howling of the gale, the old witch's scofting 
Hau; gh as she croaked ont, “ What matters it to 
you, since Ais name is not the one you bear?” and, 
Ho ming amid the darkness, methought I saw her 
shrivelled and withered arm stretched out in the 
direction of Jesusita’s dwelling; and I rushed for- 
| wards, knife in hand. 





\ few strides, and I stood 
before the door, and stooped down to listen ; but I 
heard nought beyond indistinct murmurings. I had 
how partially recovered my sang-froid, and bent 
my whole thoughts upon revenge. 

‘I drew my es and passed it along a stone te 
assure its edge ; ; but I did so with such careless- 
hess or agitation that it shivered to the hilt. Thus 
deprived of the sole w eapon that I could rely upon 
for my revenge, I felt that I had not an instant to 
lose. I ran in all haste to the beach, and unmoored 
a boat that lay alongside. My rage renewed my 
energies: I crossed the strait, rushed to my hut, 
| proc ured anagher knife, and again set out to 
Espiritu Sante. The gale increased in violence. 
| The sea gleamed like a fiery lake. The gavista’s® 
wailing cry re-echoed along the rocks; the sea- 

'wolf’s howl was heard amid the darkness. All at 

once sounds of another kind broke upon my ear: 

they seemed to proceed from the very bosom of 
the ocean. I listened; but a sudden squall over- 
| powere “d the confused murmurings of the waves, 

‘and I fancied my senses had deceived me, when, 

/some seconds afterwards, the ery was repeated. 
This time I was not mistaken : the ery I heard was 

‘that of a human being in the very extremity 0 

anguish and despair. As the voice proceeded from 

the direction of the island, I at once conjectured it 
was Rafael who was calling for help. I looked 
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out, but looked in vain; the obscurity was too thick, 
and I could distinguish nothing. Suddenly, I 
again heard the voice exclaim, “ Boat ahoy, for 
(jod’s blessed sake!” 
It was Rafael’s voice. "Tisall very well to have 
sworn to do your enemy to death, to wreak your 


‘st revenge on him who has so bitterly aggrieved | 
you; yet when, ona night murky and dark as that 


his tones arise from forth a sea sw arming with 
monsters, and when those tones are uttered by a 
fearless man, and, albeit, wrestling in mortal peril, 
yen is in that ery of last anguish somewhat that 
Peet z awe to the very soul. I could not repress 

s) hudder. 

” Bat my en stion was of short duration. I heard 
the sounds of a strong arm buffeting the waves, 
and I rowed in that direction. Amide ta basatacns | 
shower of spray and foam I discovered Rafael. 


Singular enough, instead of availing himself of his | 


strenvth to gain the boat, he remained stationary. | 
I quickly perceived the cause. At some distance | 
from him, a little below the surface of the water 


there was a strong phosphoric light; this light was | 
Right well | 


slowly making way towards Rafael. 
L knew what that light portended ; 
from a tintorcra® of the largest size. 
of the oar, and I was close to Rafael: 
ery as he perceived me, but was too much exhausted 
to speak. He seized the gunwale of the boat by 
an effort of despair, but his arms were too wearied 
to enable him to raise his body. His eyes, though 
glazed with fear, yet bore so expressive a glance 
as they encountered mine, that I seized his hands 
in my own, and pressed them foreib ly against the 
sides of the boat. The tintorera still gradually 
advanced. For a moment, but one brief moment, 
Rafael’s legs hung motionless; he uttered a piercing 
shriek, lis eves closed, his hands let loose their 
hold, and the upper part of his body fell back into 
the sea, The shark had bitten him in two. 

Aye! [ might, perchance, have grasped his limbs 
too firmly in mine, possibly [ prevented him from 
getting into the boat, but my knife was innocent 
of his blood; besides, was he not my rival—per- 
chance my successful rival ? However, scarcely had 
he disappeared than I plunged after him; for 
o ough the téntorera had ridded me of a hated 
oe, still IT bore it a grudge for its brutal pro- 
eines in thus summarily disposing of poor 
R tfae l. 
divers was at stake. Having once tasted human 
flesh, the shark would doubtless attack us in turn. 
Well, nothing so much exeites the feroc ity of the 
tintorera as such tempestuous nights as ‘the one 
that Lore its silent testimony to my rival’s fate. 
A viscous substance that oozes from porous holes 
around the monster’s mouth diffuses itself over the 
“urlace of the skin, rendering thei as luminous as 

hre-flies, and this ‘particularly during a thunder- 
‘torm. This luminous appearance is the more 
visible in proportion to the darknes ‘ss of the night. 


it streamed 
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_ pecies of shark most especially dre oie “d by » di vers for pearls, 
‘Hose inirepidity is such that they fearlessly attack all otha 


species, 
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By a merciful dispensation of nature, they are 
almost unable to see; so that the silent swimmer 
has at least one advantage over them. Moreover, 
they cannot seize their prey without turning on 
their backs; so that it is not difficult to imagine 
that a courageous man and a skilful swimmer has 
some chances in his favour. 

[ dived to no great depth, in order to husband 
my wind, and also to cast a hasty glance above, 
beneath, and around me. The waves roared above 
my head, loud as a crash of thunder ; fiery flakes 
of water drove around like dust before the winds 
of March; but in my immediate vicinity all was 
calm. — A black and shapeless mass struck against 
me as I lay suspended in my billowy recess ; “twas 
all that was left of Rafael. Surely it was written 
in the book of doom that I should always find that 
man in my path. 

I surmised that the brute I was in quest of would 
ibe at no great distance, for the fiery streak I had 
perceived waxed larger and larger. ‘The tintorera 
,jand myself must, I interred, be at equal depths ; 
hut the shark was preparing to rise. My breath 
began to fail, and I was unwilling to allow the 
monster to get above me, as then he could have 
made me share Rafael’s fate without troubling 
himself to turn on his back. My hopes of obtain- 
ing the victory over it depended upon the time it 
required to execute this maneeuvre. The tintorera 
swam diagonally towards me with such rapidity 
‘that at one time I was near enough to distinguish 
‘the membrane that half-covered its eyes, and to 
feel its dusky fins graze my body. Gobbets of 
human flesh still clung around the lower jaw. The 
monster gazed on me with its dim, glassy eye. My 
head had that moment attained the level of its own. 
[ drank in the air with a gurgle I could not sup- 
press, and struck out a lusty stroke in a paralleb 
direction and turned round: well for me I did 
80. The hoon lighted up for a single Instant the 
| whitish-grey coloured belly of the tentorera—that 
instant was enough; for, as it Opened its enormous 
mouth, bristling with its double row of long 
pointed teeth, 1 plunged the dagger I had reserved 
for Rafael into its body, and drew it lengthwise 
forth. The tentorera, mortally wounded, sprung 
several fect out of the water, and fell striking out 
furiously with its tail, which fortunately did not 
reach me. For a space I struggled, half blinded 
hy the crimson foam that beat against my face ; but 
as I beheld the huge carcase of the enemy floating 
a lifeless mass upon the surface, I gave vent to a 
triumphant shout, which, spite of the storm, might 
be heard on either coast. 

Daylight began to dawn as IT gained the shore, 
in a state of utter exhaustion from the exertion I 
hal undergone. The fishermen were raising their 
nets, and, as I arrived, the tide washed upon the 
coast the ttorera and Rafael's ghastly remains. 
It was soon spread abroad that I had endeavoured 
to resene my friend from his horrible fate, and my 
heroic conduct was lauded to the echo. But one 
person, and one alone, suspected the truth—that 
person is now iny wife, 
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Tur condition of the labouring classes, their claims 
to the assistance and sympathy of the ranks above 
them, their political grievances, their social and 
moral degradation, their right to a voice in the 
election of representatives in Parliament, their 
demand of “a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s 
work,” their moral and religious sentiments, their 
supposed revolutionary tendenci ‘ies, and a host of 
similar or analogous subjects, all bearing a close 
reference to the question of industry and _ its 
rights, have now for some years been agitated in 
every possible form, and kept continually before 
the public view. Tapers, sketches, and articles 
of every size and weight—disquisitions, philo- 
sophical fanciful, and novels and romances not 
a few, have borne the same burden, and blown the 
same querulous blast; yet is the subject as un- 
exhausted and unsettled as ever. I make no pre- 
tensions to settle it myself; I leave that to wiser 
heads and stronger hands, content if the record 
of such facts as have come under my own notice 
may contribute in any degree, however small, to 
shed a gleam of truth upon the, popular question 
of the day. 


I make no claims to literary talent, and must | 
of 


erave the reader's indulgence for my want 
literary tact. [ can forge no fiction upon which 
to hang any peculiar doctrines or dogmas of my 
own. Doctrines or dogmas, indeed, 


to inculeate or announce, and no romantic story to. 


tell. [ama working-man, in the plainest aecep- 
tation of the term, and one whose companionship, 
for more than thirty years, has been with working- 
men. My knowledge of the world is 
working-man's world, and my knowledge of books 
(the world mind and of the past) has been 
derived from such books as a working-man could 
afford to buy or avail to borrow. So pardon, 
gentles all, and a plenary indulgence (if such a 
word may be mentioned in these papaphobie 
times) for all the sins I may fall into, and all 
the /apsus penne which must occur now and then 
to one but little accustomed to trail the quill, 

I was born on the banks of the Ixe, in a 
pleasant town not a score of miles from the capital 
of Devon—a town in which a clear little brook, 
not a yard wide, ran babbling and sparkling 
through the streets, where it was not unusual to 
see a chase after a trout, of a summer's morning, 
among the lads and shopkeepers of the place. 
My parents were honest, industrious, and God- 
fe “arin, and brought up a large family (“we were 
seven’), though with but limited means, in com- 
fort and respectability. We were taught to fear 


God and honour the King—which latter injunction 
we obeyed by making a holiday of the fourth of 
June—and were early imbued with the necessity 
of self-reliance, and thoroughly impregnated with 
the truth of what was a part of our family creed, | 
that “ Heaven helps those who help themselves.’ 
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WAY IN THE WORLD. 


BY A WORKING-MAN., 


SECTION I.—BOYHOOD AND APPRENTICESHIP. 


In a meadow upon the skirts of the town, adjoin. 


ing the road leading to Exeter, stood the grammar. 


school, from which the famous Bampfield Moore 
Carew, king of the gypsy tribe, eloped, wher a 
school-boy, to join his gang of vagabonds. Here, 
in the good old days “ when George the Third 
was king,” my father being a freeman of the town, 
I enjoyed the advantage of hic-hee-hoc-ing it for 
a couple of years. Messrs. Richards and Matthews 
were the classical masters at that time, and wel] 
deserved the good-will of the honest burgesses for 
the praiseworthy pains they took in the discharge 
of their functions. Though both were severe dis- 
ciplinarians, and one, though I forget which, made 
a rather freer use of the cane than was agreeable 
to juvenile shoulders, they yet managed to make 


the boys rather fond of the school than otherwise, 
Asa proof of this I may mention that upon one 


the 
being 


occasion, When the school was inaccessible, 
meadow that divided it from the road 
flooded by the heavy rains, many of the boys got 
across the water in tubs or on stilts, and I myself 
(which fixes the fact inmy memory) got a ducking, 


through an abortive attempt.to do the same. 


HTere, in the course of my two years, [ picked 
up “small Latin and less Greek,” together with as 
much mathematics and algebra might have 
served to start me in those studies, had my after- 
‘areer allowed me leisure to pursue them. As it 
was, my Greek, small, indeed, at the best, soon came 
to the vanishing-point. My Latin, however, through 
all my after-struggles for subsistence, 1 was un- 
willing to part with; and as I would not let it go, 
it grew by slow degrees into an accomplishment 
not common to my class, but a source of interest, 
perhaps, too, of vanity, to myself, though I am not 
aware—and I make the avowal for the benefit of 
all those to whom the eui-bono is a rule of action 
—that it ever put a pound into my pocket. 

When I had completed my second year at the 
grammar-school, having just turned thirteen, my 
parents, and, of course, with them the whole 
family, none of whom were grown up, removed 
from Devonshire, and settled in Bristol. My 
father had suffered a loss which, though he had 
philosophy enough to bear with tolerable compo 
sure, it being only a loss of this world’s goods, he 
did not yet choose to bear in the company of those 
who might seek to add the burden of their com- 
passion and condolence to the weight of his own 
difficulties. He would have been grateful for the 
assistance of a friend, and had generosity enough 
to avail himself of it, but he loathed the lavish pity 
which costs nothing and is worth less; and so he 
flew from the face of it to try his fortune elsewhere. 
It was sad to part from the home of my boyhood, 
the green lanes through which I had wandered, 
the clear streams in which I had fished and swum, 
and the dear companions of childhood with whom 
I had tasted the first and purest pleasures of friend- 
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ship unfeigned and unfaltering ; but the contrast 
that awaited me at Bristol was sadder still. 1 had 
not been made aware of the real circumstances of 
our lot before leaving our old home, and it was 
not until we were settled in our new residence, a 
small cottage on the Gloucester road, within a mile 
of the city of dirt and smoke, that the whole truth 
was made known to us all. On the second day 
after our arrival, when we had by our common 
efforts succeeded in unpacking our goods, and 
putting our new dwelling into something like a 
condition of comfort, my father summoned us all 
to a family conference in the little parlour. 1 had 
recovered the spirits lost at parting with my old 


companions, and, amused with the excitement of | 


new scenery, and the bustle of moving and arranging 
the goods, broke in upon the group with a jovial 
laugh. My merriment was checked in an instant 
by the grave face of my father, as he pointed to a 
chair, and by the sight of my mother, who sat 
sobbing and shedding bitter tears over my youngest 
sister, who lay on her knees, while the two eldest, 
one on each side, strove in vain to comfort her. 
My father began: “My children,” said he, “1 
have sent for you all this evening, to tell you what 
itis but right that you should know. What I 
have to announce to you is, that a great change is 
come upon us as a family ; most people in my case 
would say that a great misfortune has happened to 
us. Perhaps it is so; but that is more than [ can 
undertake to say. 
and perhaps something worse, if we persist in 
regarding it as such; but, as I have told you 
before to-day, it is in the power of each of us, 
While health and strength are spared us, to get the 
better of cireumstanees, and to be happy, if we 
will, in spite of any calamity which we do not 
bring upon ourselves. We have left behind us in 
Devonshire the station which we once held, but 
we have also left behind us an unspotted character ; 
and if we have lost all, we have at least the conso- 


lation remaining that nobody has lost anything bv | 


us. If we had stayed much longer where we were 
you would have heard, in a much less pleasant 
manner than I now tell it you, that your father is a 
‘ruined man.’ Such is the phrase the world uses in 
relerence to cases like mine ; but remember, it is only 
4 plirase, a piece of cant—the cant of the prosperous : 
a mau is no more ruined because he is stripped of 
his means of spending than a tree is ruined because 
it ls stripped of its foliage. The simple fact is 
just this, that we must work harder and live 
plainer than we have done; and we must a// work, 
every one of us that can, to procure food and 
shelter for ourselves and for those that cannot.” 
Here my elder sisters broke in with a hearty decla- 
ration that they were willing to work at anything, 
aud to begin at once; my brother and I were not 
slow in responding to the same purpose, and little 
Ned, who was hardly six, vowed that he could and 
would work as much as anybody. 
_ My father continued : “I expected nothing less 
irom you all, and that is the reason why I am not 
cast down in this strait, as some men might be. I 
have always laid good store by my girls and boys, 
and all I ask of them now is to stand by one another. 


It will be a misfortune to us, | 
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Come, you see mother begins to put a smiling face 
upon the business at last. We will have no more 
of this talk to-day. To-morrow I go to the town 
to look out for employment—you, Tom and Charley, 
go with me ; and who knows but we may drop upon 
a berth for each of us?” 

The next day, in company with my father and 
elder brother, I perambulated the streets of Bristol, 
ealling upon different persons to whom we carried 
letters of recommendation ; and my father was for- 
tunate enough to obtain an engagement for himself 
and my brother, who already possessed some skill 
as a cabinet-maker, the business which we had 
carried on in Devonshire. As neither of them 
could be employed before the commencement of 
the ensuing week, there was still time to look out 
for something for me. I knew well enough that 
the choice of a trade was out of the question, and 
that it was my duty to accept anything that 
offered ; and [ considered myself fortunate indeed 
when a printer, whom [ shall call Cousins, offered 
to take me upon trial, and to bind me apprentice 
to himself in case of my giving satisfaction. Into 
a printing-office, then, at the age of thirteen years 
and three months, [ entered, in the character of a 
devil, a term which, though now it is going out of 
use, and indeed among printers is gone out of use, 
Was not at that time an unapt designation. The 
indeseribably filthy processes which later improve 
ments in the mode of doing business have alto- 
gether done away, were for the most part con- 
signed to the luckless imp who enjoyed that 
infernal cognomen; and it is no slander to say 
that, when engaged in his daily occupation, he at 
least looked the character to perfection. Tew 
boys, however, have any constitutional horror of 
dirt, and I did not allow its perpetual companion- 
ship to prejudice me against the duties of my 
function. I strove to give satisfaction, and did 


| not strive in vain. My master had the character 


of a religious man, and very possibly deserved 
it to a certain extent; but there were certain 
anomalies in his daily conduct which were une 
ceremoniously discussed in the office among the 
journeymen and apprentices. He was a stationer 


and bookseller, as well as a printer; was a staunch 


churchman and regular communicant. He had 
family-prayer every evening after supper, and on 
Sundays after breakfast as well. But he supplied 
his customers with newspapers, and many of these 
were called for on Sunday morning; and it was no 
uncommon thing for the good man to rise from 
his knees in the middle of his prayer to go and 
serve a customer with a weekly paper. This I 
learnt from the conversation of the lads and the 


jeers of the men soon after I got there, and sub- 


sequently witnessed myself upon several occasions. 
There were two journeymen and two apprentices 
besides myself, and there was a third hand who 
wrought occasionally both at press and case, as 
his services were required, and who had generally 
to be sought out at some one or other of his haunts 
in the town when anything was to be done in a 
hurry. It was my job, of course, to hunt him up 
when he was wanted. His real name was Cotton, 
but he was called by us and by all in the - who 
L 
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spoke of him, “The Fish,” and an odd fish he 
certainly was. He was never drunk, from the 
simple fact that he had got over that weakness, 
and it was no longer in the power of any fluid to 
intoxicate him. Still he found a pleasure in the 
attempt, vain though it was, and drank everything 
he earned, and what else he could get besides, 
He plied for passengers occasionally on the river, 
and feathered his oars with the best. He piloted 
vessels down to the Channel, and drank his way 
home again in a_ period proportioned to their 
freight. He handled the hose at a fire, and en- 
joyed a pension from a gentleman whom he had 
rescued from a burning house some years before. 
One day, during the fair at St. James’s, I found 
him in the garb of a beef-eater, blowing the trom- 
bone in front of a wild-beast show; on another, 
strapped to the back of a mad steed in a riding- 
school—the Fish being the only person who could 
be found daring enough to mount the savage brute. 
He had been a sailor; and, according to his own 
account, there was no country he had not seen, and 
no lingo he could not ha At the time I first 
saw him he must have been about five-and- thirty ; 
he was a strong, rather meagre but well-propor- 
tioned man, something taller than the average 
height, with a face of prepossessing mould, and 
brown as a berry. His advent at the office was 
always hailed with a shout of welcome, and the 
time never seemed to pass so quickly or so merrily 
as when he was with us. He was an admirable 
pressman, but a poor hand at arranging the types 
(or what is technically termed composition), a’ 
process, indeed, for which he was not constituted 
either by education or habit. 
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He had been under | have been better for me if L had. 


different circle of society. The advocates of dis- 
belief now sought success, and found it to a deso. 
lating extent, among the humbler orders. When 
I had just completed my sixteenth year, one of 
our apprentices, having finished his term, left us, 
and his place was filled by a London hand, who 
was a confirmed and hackneyed freethinker and 
leveller, and who laboured hard to indoctrinate us 
with the then new notions. He was thcrouglhily 
master of all the deistical dogmas of the day, and 
would talk eloquently and well by the hour 
together upon the monstrous juggles of priestcraft, 
and the inconceivable folly of those who afforded 
them credence. He made selections from the Old 
and New Testament history, which he read aloud, 
and upon which he dilated with a force and 
eloquence that would have done honour to a bar- 
rister. With the most plausible reasoning he 
united the most cutting sarcasm, and with a show 
of the most generous candour he would invite our 
replies to his propositions, or challenge us to pro- 
duce the arguments for our faith: woe to the 
unfortunate who had the temerity to accept his 
challenge. He was still better versed in disputa- 
tion than in reasoning, and overthrew every ob- 
jector by the force of metaphysical argument, and 
the power of his lungs. Though I had been too 
early and pains stakingly instructed in the doctrines 
of the Christian faith not to be able to render a 
reason for adhering to it, I was yet too young to 
pretend to be its champion, especially against such 
an antagonist. I therefore held my peace, but un- 
happily did not continue to hold my faith in the 
same reverence as I had hitherto done. It would 
I was not aware 


some obligation, we knew not what, to our em-/at the time that the tirades of Martin (such was 
ployer, and would never allow a word to be uttered | the name of our deistical declaimer) were produc- 


in his dispraise. 
mystery to me during my boyhood, but, as he 
was invariably kind and generous, he grew into my 
good opinion, in spite of his ine omprehe nsibility. 

I passed nine months with Mr. Cousins before I 
Was apprenticed, as it was not thought advisable to 
make out my indentures until I had reached four- 
teen, that I might be of age at the expiration 
of my term of seven years. Before the nine 
months had elapsed, my father’s prospects had 
somewhat improved; and my master having ex- 
pressed an inclination to take me as an in-door 
apprentice, an arrangement was made to that effect, 
and on my fourteenth birth-day [ was regularly 
bound to learn the art and mystery of a printer. | 
For three years I wrought d: aily in the office, and | 
learned more of the world and the way of it than 
perhaps it was profitable to know. At that period 
the principles of infidelity were beginning their 
wide-spread diffusion among the working ranks. 
The works of Tom Paine—whose “Rights of Man” 
was regarded by a very large class, who con- 
sidered themselves as foully wronged, in the light 
of a new-found charter, containing their natural 
privileges—were read with an avidity of which we 
can now scarcely form an idea, The “Age of 
Reason” was but a popular version of doctrines 


that had for ages before, arrayed in philosophical 
garb, been working their demoralising effects in a lj in the till. 


The Fish was an eml«odied | ing any effect upon my own mind. 
/many points i 


There were 
his character which I could but 


admire. He was by far the best workman we ever 


had: he was open and generous, and ever ready to 


| ° Fe ‘ ‘ 
assist lis fellows in any possible way. 





continually quoting, 


He pose 
sessed a fund of information upon all popular topics, 
and knew much of the personal history of the 
public characters of the day. He had travelled all 
over England, and wrought in most of the principal 
towns. and had received a substantial testimonial, 
at a period when testimonials were not hourly 
occurrences, for his successful advocacy of the 
rights of the working-man upon the occasion of 
astrike in the North. Upon every topic, moreover, 
except Christianity, he reasoned gently and mo- 
destly, and was the means and medium of much 
pleasant and useful information to his companions. 

He was a great admirer of Franklin, whom he was 
and whom he confessed!ly 
made his model. 

When Martin had been with us about a year, 
and after I had passed full three years in the 
oftice, the work fell rather short ; and my master, 
unwilling to part with Martin, whose services had 
stood him in good stead, proposed that I should 
take a turn for a few months in the shop, in the 
place of a shopman who was under notice to quit 
in consequence of some unaccountable defalcations 
As I had not the slightest objection to 
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a temporary change, I agreed to the proposition, 
stipulating only that I would not be absent from 
the office more than a year in the whole seven, 
lest, by want of practice, I might fail in my skill 
as a compositor. Accordingly, on the departure 
of the shopman, I installed myself in his place 
behind the counter. As the trade we did, though 
not contemptible in amount, was not sufficient to 
require my continual attention, I found time to 
real a good many of the books with which the 
shelves were stored. ‘The “Age of Reason” was 
among the first; and, in order that both sides of 
the question might be fairly presented to my mind, 
was immediately followed by Bishop Watson's 
“ Apology for the Bible.” L should have read 
neither. What mischief the infidel writer effected 
the bishop failed to repair. ‘The iron blows of the 
former remained indented upon the tablet of my 
memory, While the godly rejoinder of the latter 
soon vanished like a summer cloud, Happily, the 
poisonous seed took no immediate root ; my spirits 
were light and gay, and the thoughtless vivacity 
of youth, so often the source of evil, was, for a 
time at least, my protection from it. What suf- 
ficed, however, to give more force to the objector 
against Christianity than even his own matchless 
effrontery, was the insight which my new position 
gave me into the habits and practices of my em- 
ployer, who himself enjoyed a high reputation as a 
religious and conscientious man. By his singular 
management, the same article was constantly sold 
to «different parties for different prices. Like 
Nobin Hood, he gave the poor, in some degree, 
the benefit of the contributions he levied upon the 
rich. Paper from the same ream was sold in 
quires at a price twenty per cent. less to the 
tradesman than to his more wealthy customers. 
He piously carried his gallantry to the ladies to a 
still greater extent, condescending to accept at 
their hands nearly double the value of their pur- 
chases. I confess that, on the first discovery of 
these peceadilloes, to which I was expected, and 
indeed compelled, to afford my complicity, I could 
not think of kneeling at his family altar without a 
fecling of disgust and contempt. But, so true is it 
that habit reconciles the mind to everything, this 
fecling soon wore off. I began to consider such 
things allowable in business, and to look upon the 
inexperience and want of judgment of the buyer 
as the lawful prey of the shopkeeper. 

At the end of a year I returned to my frame in 
the office, according to my stipulation. Martin 
was ill, often absent from weakness, and not able 
to do much work when present. He had caught 
a chill through incautiously bathing while hot, and 
the doctor had warned him that the consequences 
might be serious, if not fatal, unless he used great 
caution. As he used none, the admonition became 
4 veracious prophecy; the cold settled upon his 
lungs, and he soon fell into a rapid decline. He 
would walk into the office in the fine summer 
days, and, seating himself among his old com- 
Panions, would discourse, as he had been used to 
lo, upon the folly of fanaticism—his term for re- 
ligion—and the monstrousness of priestcraft. It 
's usual to describe the latter days and death of 
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men of his character as scenes of horror, dismay, 
and despair. I know that, in the case of Martin, 
there was nothing of the sort. The reason may 
have been that he had no doubts. It was not in 
his nature long to doubt upon any question: if it 
was one in which he was concerned, he would 
have settled it speedily one way or another; and 
if not, he would have dismissed it from his mind 
altogether. He suffered but little violent pain 
until the day before he died. Up to that period 
he had sought amusement in cheerful and enter- 
taining books. A child of his landlady read to 
him as he lay upon a sofa, while he endeavoured 
to fancy himself, as he said, a gentleman of fashion 
paying the penalty of a debauch. He sent for my 
master when his last hour was at hand, who 
hurried off to see him, in company with the parish 
parson; but Martin would hear no prayers. “ 1] 
have no time to spare,’ said he, “ for frivolities.” 
Then, after a pause, “I have served you faithfully, 
Mr. Cousins. You will attend to my last request— 
will you not?” The old man gave his promise. 
“ Post that letter after 1 am gone, and bury me at 
S—. It is a pretty place; and if my ghost 
walks, there will be pleasant places to walk in.” 
The letter was addressed to a poor girl to whom 
he was betrothed, and reached her the next day. 
She came down to his funeral, and saw that his 
last desire was gratified. 

The Fish was immensely moved at the sad fate 
of Martin, whom, though he had been long eclipsed 
by the other's superior talents, he admired exceed- 
ingly. He would have it that it was all owing to 
water-drinking (Martin took neither beer nor 
spirits), and warned each of us earnestly to beware 
of such a dangerous habit. We greatly felt the 
loss of our best hand, and, as work poured in upon 
us, we engaged a couple of tramps to recruit our 
working power. Doth of them drew a few shil- 
lings in advance, “to procure a lodging,” and 
neither of them appeared again to work it out, 
We succeeded, at length, in securing the assistance 
of one, through the precaution of not trusting him 
with anything till he had earned it. He managed, 
however, to obtain more money than he had earned 
on the first Saturday night, and, of course, failed 
to make his appearance on the Monday following. 
Owing to the want of any efficient system of union 
among the members of the trade, the practice of 
tramping had, at the time I speak of, risen to a 
most disgraceful climax. A regular tide of lazy 
and filthy vagabonds, professedly of various trades, 
but virtually living without work, or the intention 
of working, flowed lazily through the kingdom 
from one end of it to the other. ‘These were a 
continual and heavy tax upon the industrious 
members of the several trades upon whom they 
levied contributions for their support. Their lazi- 
ness was comparable only to their impudence ; it 
was impossible to get rid of them without a con- 
tribution, and if this fell short of their expectations 
it was not unfrequently received with contemptuous 
upbraidings. ‘The greatest misfortune that could 
befal a regular tramp was the finding of employ- 
ment; and it was rare, indeed, that any effectual 
assistance could be obtained from one of the tribe. 
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It was necessary, too, to keep a sharp look-out | discussed, essays written and criticised, the best 
upon their motions, as one and all seemed to pos-| | authors read aloud, and their sentiments subjected 
sess an uniform habit of converting into cash, at | to our common remark. I joined at once without 
the pawn-shop, anything and everything furtively | hesitation, and have congratulated myself that [| 
portable. Like every other trade, that of the did so to this day. We got a good room, with 
tramp has undergone the pressure of competition ;| such attendance as we required, at the sum above 
they are as numerous as they ever were, perhaps | named ; and thus, for sixpence a week each, with 
more so; but necessity has taught them civility, an additional three-halfpence in winter time for 
and, finding the mere plea of want of work in firing, we had an imperfect, it is true, but still an 
most cases ineffectual to raise supplies, they invent efficient means of improvement at our command. 
wives and children starving, sick families or do- Here we met nearly three hundred nights in the 
mestic calamities, and find it still difficult, at least | year, and talked, read, disputed, and wrote de 
according to the confessions of some of them, to omnibus rebus et ibusdam aliis, until the clock 
escape the occasional pressure of hunger during struck eleven. We had fines for non-attendance, 
their wanderings. There wants but the exercise and prizes, paid out of the fines, for the best- 
of a little firm: ss and common sense on the part: written productions. My father and Mr. Cousins 
of the inmates of our workshops to put an end, at approved of our club, and sometimes, together 
once and for ever, to this wretched trade—a trade ‘with a few friends of the other members, paid us 
by which thousands of indolent scamps contrive to. a visit upon the occasion of a lecture or discussion 
get through life without discharging its duties, upon any question upon which we considered our- 
submitting to the vilest degradation, and enduring selves up to the mark. 
every species of discomfort—for all which they | jut it is time that this account of my apprentice- 
yet find compensation in the darling pleasures of | ship should come to an end. I attended the club's 
a nomadic wayside existence. A point- blank | sittings regularly during the remainder of my term, 
refusal of money, in every case, would be an act! made as much acquaintance with the literature of 
of humanity to the tramps themselves, by putting the day as my means and leisure allowed, and 
an end to their miserable wanderings, and would | took especial pains to qualify myself for any de- 
relieve the working-classes from a burdensome | partment of the business of a printer that it might 
tax which it is injustice, not charity, to submit to. be found advisable to engage in when I became my 
During the first four years of my apprenticeship | own master. ‘The variety of my occupations, and 
I received no wages; and as my parents could the new interests which they created in my mind, 
afford me but little out of their small store, it was ‘seemed to add fresh wings to time. ‘he last years 
not much that I was perplexed with expending. of my term seemed not half the duration of the 
But at the end of my fourth year I drew a small first. The second week in April, 1826, saw me 
weekly salary, one half of which my father allow ed free from all bonds and indentures, and ready to 
me for my own use. In addition to this, when we | begin the world on my own account. I would 








were busy, 1 carned a good deal in over-hours, 


willingly have remained with Mr. Cousins for a 


and accordingly soon began to feel on a more|season longer, but, unfortunately for me, the busi- 


independent footing. I bought books, and read as 
much as possible, and reflected upon what I read | 
while engaged in my daily avocations. I found | 
out what Martin had before caused me to suspect, 
namely, that I knew nothing, and had everything 
to learn. One holiday afternoon, while strolling 
among Clifton’s rocky scenery, I met with a young 
man of about my own age, to whom I had ocea- 
sionally spoken before. We fell into conversation, 
and I soon began to feel ashamed of my own in- 
feriority in point of knowledge. He proposed to 


me to join a club of seven, which he was then 
endeavouring to organise w ith a view to mutual 
improvement. ‘The plan was, to hire a room for 
three-and-sixpence a week, and to stock it with 
books, papers, and drawing-materials, each one 
contributing what he could. 


Subjects were to be 





‘ness had greatly declined a few months previous to 
my release, and there was now hardly snfficient 
employ ment to be found for the apprentices alone. 
The journeymen had been discharged for some 
time. The Fish had disappeared as well, after 
several vain applications for employment. This 
almost complete stoppage of business was one 
of the results of the dreadful money-panic of the 
day, which was the cause of severe deprivations to 
the working-classes throughout the whole king- 
dom. As I could obtain no employment in Bristol, 
and could not bear the thought of settling my feet 
under the frugal table of my parents, I resolved to 
seek an engagement in London; and for London I 
accordingly set out by the night-coach, within ten 


days of the expiration of my apprenticeship. 
(To be continued.) 











A LITTLE “DIFFICULTY” 


Ix the year 1851 there are few professedly well- 
informed people who do not know the technical 
and proper meaning of “a difficulty.” Formerly, 
as a general term of doubt or discomfort, it in- 
cluded many specific varieties ; but of later years 
its signification has been restricted to one particu- 
lar class of phenomena. As in the British vulgar 
tongue a “mill” implies that peculiar merry-go- 
rounder created by the rapid motion of two pairs 
of hands, by which the human face divine is 

unded and ground into a featureless jelly, so in 
that “ pure English undefiled” which is spoken by 
Brother Jonathan “right slick away down West,” 
a “difficulty” is neither more nor less than the 
Gordian knot which can only be cut by the 
trenchant bowie-knife or the four-barrelled re- 
volver. 

It would seem to be called so, as lucus a non 
lucendo, from the delightful ease with which it is 
managed in that enlightened country. We have much 
to learn, or to re-learn, on this subject from our 
continental neighbours and our transatlantic rela- 
tives. In England, the science of the sword has 
quite gone out for all such practical purposes, while 
the science of the bowie has still to be acquired ; 
and as for peaceably shooting your neighbour, all the 
successful attempts of this nature have, of late years, 
been attended with such a terrible explosion that 
it may now be justifiably considered a very hazard- 
ous method of settling a difference. Not only is 
the unfortunate proposer of such a proceeding 
liable to the thundering sarcasms and slender dra- 
matic allusions of Mr. Cobden, or any other equally 
witty member of the Peace Society, but if he can 
procure respectable seconds, if he succeed in carry- 
ing on the affair without the intervention of a too 
attentive police, or the stringent administration by 
a worthy magistrate of an oath to keep the peace 
towards all her Majesty's liege subjects for twelve 
mouths, under severe pains and penalties; if all 
terminates in his favour; if he has the luck to dis- 
pose finally of his adversary, his troubles may be 
said to be just beginning. ‘The feelings of a Bri- 
tish jury are tending gradually towards very alarm- 
ing verdicts in this matter; the sentences and dicta 


> *,8 e e . } . . 
of British judges are, on each successive occasion, did not complain. 
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IN FRENCH LITERATURE 


to be as satisfactory a method as Mr. Hudson's 
ingenious transfer of the traffic returns of one week 
into the preceding half year, of “making things 
pleasant.” 

The latest example of an American “ mag 5 
may, perhaps, be new to some of our readers. We 
may as well not give the names, which, in fact, we 
do not remember. The circumstances were re- 
ported as follows, under the head of “ American 
Stoicism,’’ which, indeed, they do undoubtedly 
illustrate, along with other qualities :—The diffi- 
culty commenced on the deck of a steamer; it 
did not arrive at its solution there, and the parties 
descended below: one of them was armed with a 
revolver, the other was smoking a cigar. Much 
audible abuse was interchanged, and finally four 
shots were heard; upon which the captain and the 
other tardy pacificators ran below to separate the 
combatants, if that term may be appropriately 
applied where the deadly pistol is encountered 
only by the peaceful pipe—si riva est, ubi tu pulsas, 
ego vapulo tantum. ‘They found the parties stand- 
ing near each other : one with the discharged revol- 
ver in his hand, the other still calmly smoking. As 
four holes were visible in his trousers, giving room 
for presumption that the shots had not been alto- 
gether ineffective, it seems to have been concluded 
that full satisfaction had been given and taken, and 
that the difference between the pistoller and 
pistollee had been properly arranged. The latter, 
the passive party, continued with Indian calmness 
to smoke, and refused to let his person be examined, 
in which refusal, astonishing as it may seem to 
our notions, the captain of the steamer and the 
other good Samaritans present quietly acquiesced, 
though it was evident that the man was wounded, 
The proprietor and user of the revolver—what 
became of him? Why, he landed at the landing- 
place to which he was destined, and proceeded up 
the country to his “ location,” ready, no doubt, to 
commit another murder; for a murder it proved. 
The person on whom he had fired remained on 
board. In a short time, he took to his berth, 
still obstinately declining the assistance which 
should have been compulsorily rendered. He 

Food was sent him from 


more ominously severe; in fact, there is no saying the cabin, and further than this nobody seems 


What amount of unpleasantness may now-a-days 
result to the short-sighted individual who can find 
no way but the pistol of getting out of a serious 
difficulty. We believe (melancholy as the thought 
is) that even the “Phaynix” Park is no longer 
safe from interruption. 

They manage these things, as Sterne said, much 
better in Krance—in France and in America. 
America, as might be expected of such a go-a-head 
country, has the advantage in unexampled rapidity : 
France (the centre of = in general com- 
fort and honourable punctilio. In either country 
it 18 a matter of course—a slight dispute, a trivial 
mistake, a political difference, are all adjusted in 
the same way, and with the same ease. It is found 


to have troubled themselves much about him. 
-Half-an-hour before the steamer arrived at her 
‘final destination, a passenger entering the cabin 
found him in the agonies of death. On examina- 
tion, after death, it was discovered that all the 
barrels had taken effect, producing four frightful 
wounds. It appears to have been concluded that 
ithe natural stoicism essential to such passive 
endurance of pain had been aided by the acquired 
stupefaction of brandy. To us it seems not so 
wonderful that one man should stupidly endure to 
die under wounds without complaint, and declin- 
ing assistance, as that many others should let him 
do so. Scarcely less remarkable is the coolness 
with which a man who had fired four bullets into 
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another, and that other unarmed, was suffered to de- | 


part, asa matter of course, without steps being even 
taken to ascertain the amount of injury which he 
had inflicted. It is difficult to imagine how society 
can be maintained when Hannibal Chollops walk 
about, not only unhanged, but apparently without 
the check of a remote possibility of being hanged. 
It is, indeed, clear that society could not exist. The 
right of murdering with a revolver exists only on 
the outskirts of civilisation, and, unless America is 
to relapse into barbarism, is too detestable to exist 
long even there. If Judge Lynch does not repress 
the practice prematurely, it may at least be ex- 
pected to exalt itself from the mere brutality of 
murder into the fantastical semi-chivalrous folly of 
duelling : from the most loathsome sight under the 
sun, to something upon which the gods may with 
a pitying contempt nevertheless smile, or even 
laugh right out, as we think they must have done 


over the transaction which we are about to relate. | 


That inextinguishable laughter which shook im- 
mortal sides at the familiar spectacle of Vulcan's 
limp indicates a remarkable aptitude to draw 
amusement from trifles. Great, then, must have 
been among the Olympians the appreciation of the 
fanciful human vaudeville, “the little difficulty ” 
in French literature which we purpose to follow 
through the vicissitudes of a short but chequered 
existence to a termination at any rate moins 
Jacheuse than the tragical results of “ American 
stoicism.” 

Such difficulties are among the secondary and 
unconsidered but not unnatural consequences of 
the recently enacted and peculiarly republican 
law, by which all French journals are compelled, 
under dire penalties, to append the names of the 
contributors to their respective effusions. It is 
almost a truism to assert, that the increased indi- 
viduality which thereby attaches to the authorship 
of every article, though it may destroy the authori- 
tative mystery of oracular journalism, must neces- 
sarily add to the stinging power of all those little 
courtesies of repartee which are so frequently 
bandied about in political controversy. ‘To make 
our meaning clearer by enveloping it in the 
mathematically precise language of metaphysics, 
we may lay down the following axiom: “ The 
subjective and objective personality of newspaper 
articles varies in a direct ratio.” Under our own 
system, one journal may “ bite its thumb” in the 
face of another journal, withont exposure to the 
serious question of “Do you bite your thumb at 
me, sir?’ or at any rate without being expected 
to return a more satisfactory answer than, “ Sir, I 
do bite my thumb.” The notions of honour 
which are current in France must, especially since 
the new law regarding the press, compel each 
individual journalist to expose himself any day, for 
the most trivial cause, to the melancholy fate of 
Armand Carrel. 

Mr. Charles Hugo, a young gentleman of twenty- 
four years of age, son of the celebrated Victor 
Hugo, is editor of a paper called L’Evénement. 
Another Parisian journal, the Corsaire, of opposite 
political principles, being engaged in a lively con- 
troversy with the Evénement, published an article 
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entitled “M. Ch. Hugo et M. Carlier,” which wa; 
construed by M. Charles Hugo into a deliberate 
and outrageous personal insult. The injurious 
epithet by which M. Hugo was designated, and 
which “his honour could not brook,” appears to 
have been taon—a gadfly, whose daily business 
was to sting M. Carlier, the prefect of police, 
The offending article was signed “Ch. Viennot.” 
The object of the insult, like a “jeune et ardent 
polemiste” as he is, immediately applied to M. 
Alexandre Dumas and M. Méry, another distin. 
guished homme de lettres, for their assistance ag 
his seconds in the affair. The author of the 
“Trois Mousquetaires,” having arrived at years of 
discretion, refused to undertake the business with- 
out the express approbation, or rather requisition, 
of Victor Hugo. On the receipt, however, of an 
“ordre en quelque sorte de M. Hugo pire,” 
Messrs. Dumas and Méry proceeded with a hos- 
tile message to the office of the Corsaire. There 
they found—not a truculent-looking individual, 
formed by nature to serve under a piratical 
standard—not a vieuxr militaire, decorated and 
grognard, of the class which has become familiar 
to us, through the pages of Balzac, as the “ mes- 
sieurs who do the fighting and horse-whipping 
work of the journal,” but a respectable old gentle- 
man of the age of sixty-seven, who acknowledged 
the authorship of the article in question, and 
showed every disposition to place himself per- 
sonally at the service of M. Hugo’s seconds. 
The two friends, however, to whom M. Viennot 
intrusted the management of the affair were 
naturally and strongly opposed to a reparation 
armée, considering the difference of age between 
the principals; and Messrs. Dumas and Méry ap- 
parently agreed with them that this method of 
satisfaction could only be resorted to in the last 
instance. A demand was made, on the part of 
M. Hugo, that a letter written by his seconds 
should be inserted in the Corsaire, to destroy 
any effect produced by the offensive article. 
That letter was written and sent to the journal, 
with the consent of all the parties interested ; but 
the editors refused to publish it, on the ground 
that the expressions complained of were not of a 
“defamatory” character. All attempts at recon- 
ciliation having failed, M. Viennot’s friends refused 
to accept the responsibility of a duel under such 
circumstances, and retired from the field; and M. 
Viennot was obliged to announce to Messrs. 
Dumas and Méry that, “ notwithstanding his 
anxious desire to bring the matter to a terml- 
nation in any way whatsoever, he was unable, by 
reason of his age, to find among his friends two 
sensible men—deuxc hommes serieux—who re- 
garded as possible a meeting between M. Ch. Hugo 
and himself.” 

The situation, to use the customary phrase, 
became more delicate. No written apology could 
be obtained; and redress by force of arms 
was acknowledged to be almost impossible. M. 
Ch. Hugo, however, is apparently of that heroic 
nature which is not daunted by impossibilities. 
With a perseverance and ingenuity worthy of the 
noble insect to which he had been compared, he 








devised a new method of provoking the enemy to 
battle. He wrote to M. Charles Viennot the 
younger, an employé in the War-office, the follow- 
ing letter :— 

« Sm—An article of an insulting nature regard- 
ing me appeared in the Corsaire of such a date. 
It is signed with your name. ‘Monsieur votre 
pere’ has acknowledged the authorship, and assumed 
the responsibility of this article. My ‘friends, 
Messrs. Dumas and Méry, have spent four days in 
trying to obtain a written reparation: your father 
persists in offering nothing but an ‘armed repar- 
ation. I am, therefore, reduced to the painful 
necessity of meeting him to-morrow, notwithstand- 
ing the disproportion of our ages. This dispro- 
portion, sir, it is in your power to do away with. 
{ address myself to your honour as a man, and to 
your feelings as a son; and I think you will not 
hesitate to take in this affair the place of your aged 
father. If I am mistaken, I shall resign myself, 
though with deep regret, to what I consider the 
melancholy alternative ; but at any rate I shall 
have done my duty in informing you of the cir- 
cumstances, and placing you in a position to do 
honour at once fo your age and your name. Receive 
the expression of my sentiments distingués, 

“Cu. Hveo, 

“Whatever your decision may be, I trust to 
your honour not to mention this letter till the ter- 
mination of the affair.”’ 


M. Viennot the younger, adjured in this touch- 
ing manner, had, of course, only one answer to 
give. He accepted the combat without hesitation, 
and sent two friends to arrange with Messrs. 
Dumas and Méry the preliminaries of what Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger would have called “a very 
pretty little quarrel as it stands.” ‘The sword was 
chosen by the challenged party as the moyen de 
wder Caffaire: and, with a praiseworthy anxiety 
on the part of all four seconds to render the con- 
sequences as little funestes as possible, it was 
agreed that the combat should cease on the first 
blood drawn. 

The meeting took place in the Bois de Meudon. 
After a spirited engagement, M. Ch. Hugo re- 
ceived a wound in the knee, so slight that he did 
not at the moment perceive it; but at the sight of 
blood, the seconds “ precipitated themselves” upon 
the combatants, and put an end to this “gentle 
passage of arms.” The behaviour on both sides 
was (une extréme loyauté ; and it is particularly 
placed upon record by the contemporary historians, 
asa chose qu'il faut constater,that M.Ch. Hugo, after 
being laid up for two days by the wound, took the 
earliest possible opportunity of calling on his late 
adversary, to shake hands in token of cordiality. 

There the history might have terminated. The 
wounded honour of M. Hugo had been satisfied by 
4 poke in the knee; the courage of the whole 
Viennot family, and the filial piety of its younger 
branches, had been incontestably proved ; bygones 
were to be bygones ; and the calm cloud of oblivion 
might have gradually settled down over the whole 
matter. Destiny willed it otherwise. La sustice 
INFORMA SUR CETTE AFFAIRE. Justice having, in 
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the course of two months, opened her eyes to the 
subject, brought up M. Ch. Viennot, and the four 
seconds, before one of the police-courts of Paris; the 
first for voluntarily inflicting wounds on M. Hugo, 
the others for “complicity.” M. Hugo himself, M. 
Viennot the elder, and the two gentlemen who 
had acted as his friends in the first instance, were 
“had up” as witnesses. 

The judicial inquiry excited considerable in- 
terest. The high station of the offending parties 
in the literary and social world of Paris; the 
spectacle of the chief delinquent, on the one hand, 
brought to the bar by his obedience to the dictates 
of filial affection, of the chief witness, on the other, 
who had been wounded in avenging an insult to an 
honourable name, formed altogether a conglome- 
ration of clap-trap sufficient to ensnare the sym- 
pathies and bewilder the morality of the most 
peace-loving British jury. The whole course of 
procedure differs considerably from our notions of 
the simplicity even of police jurisdiction. Instead 
of, in the first instance, establishing the fact that 
somebody was wounded, the evidence was taken 
chronologically, beginning, ab ovo, from the offen- 
sive article which bred all the mischief. M. 
Viennot, the elder, was the first witness called. 
He stated the facts respecting the newspaper. In 
his opinion the article was inoffensive, and in no 
way detrimental to the honour or reputation of 
M. Ch. Hugo. He could not tell why M. Hugo 
was so indignant. It was true that he compared 
M. Hugo to a gadfly ; but, at the same time, he had 
(to a certain extent) compared M. Carlier to a 
bullock, in saying that M. Hugo settled on his tail 
daily. It was a metaphor. 

The next witnesses called were the two gentle- 
men who had acted for M. Viennot the elder, and. 
retired on finding it impossible to bring about a 
reconciliation. ‘They spoke to their own good in- 
tentions, and the futility of their efforts. The 
judicial mind having by these means been prepared 
to expect, as a logical consequence, that somebody 
would be wounded, M. Charles Hugo was called to 
prove the fact. He recapitulated the course of the 
affair to the point of his writing to the younger 
M. Viennot. This he had done, “thinking that 
M. Viennot would act, under the circumstances, as 
he should himself, were his own father ina similar 
position. (Murmurs of approbation.) M. Viennot 
had taken the whole affair on his own shoulders, 
and had behaved throughout like a perfect gentle- 
man. Messrs. De la Pierre and De Grimaldi, the 
friends of young M. Viennot, finding on their first 
interview with Messrs. Dumas and Méry that the 
matter could not be amicably settled, agreed to a 
hostile meeting, which took place the following 
day.” 

M. le President : “And you were wounded ?” 

M. Hugo: “So slightly that I maintained I had 
not been touched, till my seconds made me observe 
that I was hit in the knee, when, in accordance 
with the agreement, we left off fighting.” 

M. le President here felt it his duty to remark, 
that M. Hugo might have sought for legal redress, 
more especially as he a to have felt some 
compunction at the thought of a duel with an old 
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man; that his conduct in sending the challenge 
was on this account more blameable. 

M. Hugo had not been at first aware that the 
writer of the article in question was an old man. 
He had thonght his quarrel was with a young man. 
He (M. Hugo) had not been the challenger. It 
was the Corsaire that first threw down the gauntlet. 

The accused were now asked what they had to 
say for themselves. M. Charles Viennot answered 
as follows :—“M. Hugo wrote to me, saying, ‘I 
am going to fight with your father: will you take 
his place?’ I answered,‘ Yes.’ I do not think I 
could have acted otherwise. That is all I have to 
say.” (Numerous marks of approbation, in which 
we beg leave, as spectators, to join, with a dignified 
moderation.) 

M. De la Pierre confessed that,as a cavalry officer, 
he did not consider himself a sufficiently good 
lawyer to settle the disputed question, whether a 
duel were a misdemeanour or not. In his profes- 
sion duelling was not only permitted but enjoined, 
and whoever refused to fight would be kicked out of 
his regiment. M. De Grimaldi and himself had 
done their best, as M. Viennot’s friends, towards 
an amicable settlement, but in vain. ‘The court 
might see, by the conditions of the combat, that 
every precaution had been taken to prevent serious 
consequences. 

The court allowed that military discipline might 
have “ces exigences,” but they were forbidden by 
the civil law. 

M. De Grimaldi had hoped, when accepting the 
office of second, that conciliatory measures would 
alone be necessary. 

M. Méry, agé de quarante-six ans, homme de 
lettres, appears to be positively bursting with chi- 
valry. ‘The following is his explanation :—* We 
acted under an inspiration which does us honour. 
Victor Hugo is the son of a general of the Empire ; 
in placing in the hands of his son, to avenge an 
outrage, the sword (that truly French weapon), to 
fight according to the old French laws of honour, 
we have, in my opinion, done our duty.” The 
escape of so much chivalrous steam must have 
greatly relieved the strain on M. Méry’s high- 
pressure engine, le ceur véritablement fr-r-ancais. 

M. Alexandre Dumas had also a few words to 
add, containing, as becomes a great novelist, inte- 
resting facts and elevated sentiments. He had 
only accepted the responsibility of a second on a 
letter from Victor Hugo conveying a “ positive 
order” to that effect. On the receipt of this he 
could no longer hesitate. “Charles je le considére 
comme mon fils.” It was from no fault of theirs 
that the affair had not terminated by the insertion 
of a letter in the Corsaire. He (M. Dumas) had 
represented to “Charles” the embarrassing nature 
of a duel with an adversary of so different an age— 
Charles answered that he meant to fight the 
younger and not the elder M. Viennot. On the 
affair taking this new turn, M. Dumas had required 
not only a written but a verbal “imperative man- 
date” from Charles's father. Victor Hugo then 
came to him, and e as follows: “I place in 

_ hands not only Charles's life, but his honour: 
e is entering on a career where the insult of to- 
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‘day will be followed by the insult of to-morrow, 
On his début, he must demand satisfaction: the 
laws of honour require it.” 

O Monsieur Victor Hugo! Is this consistent? 
Is this the morality of the Peace Congress? We 
blush for you! How will you ever be able again 
to look your illustrious friend Mons. Cobden in 
the face? How do these doctrines square with 
that grand national Agapemone at the new birth 
of which you so fondly assisted no longer back 
‘than Easter, 1849 ?—with that delightful scheme 


of universal arbitration, leading up, like Jacob's 
| ladder, straight into the innermost heaven, and 
‘firmly planted on the same unshakeable founda- 
tions which support the tortoise on whose back 
stands the elephant that bears up the world? Are 
the apostles of your new confraternity to go armed 
with double-barrelled swords and cut-and-thrust 
pistols, and squabble about “defamatory expres- 
sions,” and resent injuries, and demand satisfaction, 
like the godless and unregenerated ? Must nobody 
go to war, and cannot you keep the King’s or the 
Republie’s peace in your own houses? O M. 
Victor Hugo! the old leaven, the old leaven! We 
fear you are little better than one of the wicked, 

Yet we must not bear too hardly on you. We 
must allow you the benefit of your own words, 
You added (as reported by your friend M. Dumas), 
with your idées chevaleresques et de poete, “It 
will be a souvenir of Corneille; it is the history 
of the Cid and Don Diégo; and I cannot believe 
that what is applauded on the stage can fail to 
command approbation elsewhere.” 

This, then, is the mot d@’enigme. This is the 
motif which reconciles the two lines of conduct, or 
rather the two modes of speech, otherwise so irre- 
concileable. We acknowledge your consistency. 
You are the same man in 1851 that you were in 
154). But you are not the man we took you for. 
Who could help believing, that the head which 
conceived, and the hand which drew with such 
broad light and shade the humble devotion of the 
hunchback Quasimodo and the gallant insincerities 
of the brilliant Phebus de Chateupers, were the 
nead and the hand of truth and earnestness? 
Who would have thought, when you said you had 
come to send peace upon earth, that in a family 
like yours the boys were allowed to meddle with 
that dangerous plaything, the sword? And it was 
an artificial chiaroscuro all the time! It was the 
new electric light at the wings which threw that 
brilliant sunshine over the scene of the lion laid 
down with the lamb! Must we really go back to 
the cotemporary file of the Times, and read your 
magnificent speech, as if constructed for the applause 
of a theatre, and therefore sure to command appro- 
bation elsewhere? Like all people who have been 
taken in, we hardly think the performance was fair. 
You should have considered the character of the 
largest portion of your audience: you should have 
remembered that their yea was yea, and their nay 
nay ; that scenic effects and applaudissements de 
thédtre are not familiar to eyes and ears ove™ 
shadowed by a broadbrim; that (except in the 
case of a few gentlemen of that persuasion whose 








morality, like Mr. Cobden’s, fell a victim in their 
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«hot youth” to the fascinating genius of Sheridan, 
or some equally seductive dramatist) you might as 


soon 
“ See great Hercules whipping a gig, 


Or profound Solomon tuning a jig, 
Or Nestor play at pushpin with the boys, 
Or critic Timon laugh at idle toys,” 


as see a Quaker, a real Quaker—not a stage Quaker 
or a wet Quaker—among the “guilty creatures 
sitting at a play.” 

If such be the touchstone of the new philosophy ; 
if all peaceful professions are to be construed with 
reference to their theatrical effect; if, in fact, all 
the world is a stage, and the “ bubble reputation” 
is to be sought, even by the son of Victor Pacifico, 
in the private duello, where are we to look for 
comfort? In whose amiable dispositions can we 
henceforth trust? We did hope our own last 
Lord Mayor's show had been the sign of a new 
era: we should not now be surprised on the 9th of 
November, 1851, if by way of a novel dramatic 
attraction, the lady who represents Peace upon 
earth were to challenge to mortal combat her de- 
posed predecessor, the melancholy “ Man in brass.” 
Lhonneur le veut ainsi, But we must return to 
our judicial chronicle. 

Maitre Ploeque, the counsel of M. Viennot, 
argued that his client was entitled to protection as 
having inflicted the wound in question in his own 
defence, or rather in the defence of “ce qu’il y a 
de plus sacré dans autrui,” the person of his father. 
As the chronicler does not give Me. Ploeque’s 
arguments at length, we are unable to appreciate 
their legal value ; to produce an effect on the per- 
sonal sympathy of the court, we doubt if they 
could be better stated than in M. Viennot’s own 
words, which we have quoted above. The gentle- 
man who defended the four “accomplices” or 
seconds, Maitre Nogent+Saint-Laurens, is reported 
more fully. He began, like Polonius, by stating 
his intention to be brief, inasmuch as “ cases of this 
kind are not subjects for argument, and the inter- 
vention of lawyers is of little use. They are not 
questions of reasoning, but of feeling: they are 
not submitted to a careful analysis, but precipitées, 
according to the inspirations of the conscience, and 
the impulses of personal honour.” Accepting for 
all his clients the declaration made by M. De la 
Pierre with such frank and soldier-like clearness, 
that he had not conceived himself guilty of a crime 
or misdemeanour in assisting at a duel loyale, 
but allowing that the law, as at present interpreted 
by some of the French courts, held the contrary, 
he proceeded to point out the anomalous conse- 
quences of this jurisprudence singuliére. In this 
case a wound had been inflicted: that brought it 
within the jurisdiction of the correctional police- 
court, as a misdemeanour. If there had been no 
wound, it would have been legally an attempt at 
‘rime, an attempt to murder ; so that, in the teeth of 
logic and common sense, the gravity of the offence 
Varied inversely with the seriousness of the facts. 
Moreover, in this instance, M. Charles Hugo escaped 
prosecution. Why ? Because he had been wounded. 
It had been decided in another court, that a man 
could not be supposed accessory to the wounds in- 
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flicted on him ; but in this court the intention of the 
parties was the first thing to be considered, as 
without them there could have been no misde- 
meanour. “Now, the intentions of M. Viennot 
and M. Charles Hugo were precisely similar. 
Neither of them was intent upon killing or 
wounding the other; that is not the point of a 
duel. A duel is a mental impulse, which induces 
you to expose your adversary and yourself to the 
eventualities of the particular weapons selected 
(aux conséquences des armes choisies). How can 
you absolve one and condemn the other, when their 
intentions were the same? By reason of the 
actual wound which resulted, the fait materiel of 
the blessure? You must see that justice, con- 
ducted on such principles, will inevitably fall inte 
materialism (assez sur ces bizarreries). Let us 
look at the position of the seconds in this parti- 
cular case. ‘T'wo of them accompanied a relative, 
a friend, who fought in defence of his father, c'est 
sacré! The other two accompanied a young 
friend whose honour had been intrusted to them 
by his father, c’est encore sacré! On the ground, 
the seconds threw themselves between the swords, 
and put an end to the combat. The law presumes 
in general (autre anomalie /) that the accomplice 
urges on the principal; whereas, in the duel, the 
second acts as mediator and moderator. I hope 
that society may discover a substitute for duelling ; 
but, in the meantime, you must bear lightly on the 
seconds (menageons les témoins), or we shall come 
to duels with no seconds—that is, duels with no 
security for fair play, duels which may become 
assassinations !” 

After this harangue, which was interrupted, as 
so cleverly inconclusive and bewildering an appeal 
was likely to be, by frequent marks of approbation, 
the court delivered the following judgment :— 

“Considering that the law of misdemeanour 
does not except the case of wounds inflicted in a 
duel ; 

“That the facts proved against the seconds bear 
all the marks of ‘complicity’ provided by the 
law ; 

“That Charles Viennot, though moved by gene- 
rous and honourable feelings to take the place of 
his father in single combat, did not come within 
the line of justification provided by the law as the 
case of legitimate self-defence, or defence of another 
person, but that these circumstances ought to be 
considered in reduction of the penalty ; 

“That however loyale the conduct of the seconds 
may have been, they constituted themselves accom- 
plices to the misdemeanour, by arranging and 
seeing executed the conditions of the duel : 

“ The court condemns Viennot, De la Pierre, and 
De Grimaldi to a fine of 100 francs each; Méry 
and Alexandre Dumas to a fine of 200 francs 
each.” 

We are told that the severity of this sentence 
caused a general feeling of a surprise. The 
eye-witness whose chronicle we have quoted is 
inclined to attribute it to the line of defence taken 
by Maitre Plocque, and asserts that such was the 
prevailing impression. This defence is charac- 
terised as an “ incroyable diatribe,” full of “ retro- 
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spective and unnecessary violence” against M./ on us from the habit of remaining unfed. Let yg 
Charles Hugo, who had in his evidence so “ gene-| be thankful that our friend Mr. Cochrane did nog 
rously taken all the blame upon himself, to place think it necessary to call us to account for our 
the defendants in a better position.”’ Whether friendly criticisms on “ Young Italy ;” that the 
Maitre Plocque, in throwing up outworks and en-/ foreign correspondents of the daily press have not 
trenchments round his “ sanctuaire de logique,” the risen upon us as one man; that the Morning 
argument that M. Viennot wounded his adversary Chronicle did not revengefully worry Toby, when 
in pure self or more than self-defence, may have Punch set “ his little dogs and all” to bark at the 
used unnecessary violence towards M. Hugo, we papal articles, which “should have been printed in 
cannot, of course, determine; but we confess our letters of congenial scarlet,’ or send a red-ta 
inability to see how M. Hugo in his evidence did declaration of war to the office of the Globe, when 
take, or could have taken, an undue share of the contemptuously designated as Mr. Ranville Ran- 
blame on his own shoulders. In obedience to the ville. In spite of our friendship for Sir Lucius 
ynaxim, “ L’honneur le veut ainsi,” he had taken | O’Trigger on the one hand, in spite of the banalités 
offence at a common-place and not very ill-natured | of the gospel of the pacific millennium on the other; 
metaphor; instead of answering with the pen, as| in spite of the clap-trap cockney school of poetry ; 
would have become a young and ardent polemiste,| in spite of the truisms, platitudes, and fallacies of 
he at once took up the sword; on finding himself, the Peace Society, let us at least be thankful that 
face to face with a respectable vicillard, he, by | chez nous Captain Sword is not the invariable 
an adroit mancuvre, blockaded M. Viennot the companion of Captain Pen. Should the progress 
younger in the cul-de-sac of filial piety. All| of civilisation take a different turn, and re-introduce 
these facts Me. Plocque had an unquestionable} among us, with the other foreign manufactures 
right to dilate upon, without laying himself open| which will crowd the Exhibition of 1861, this 
to the accusation of an “ incroyable diatribe.” If) particular piece of continental manners, we intend 
his oration did, in fact, induce the court to mark | to adopt in our own case, and recommend to all 
their sense of M. Hugo's * unnecessary violence” | our brethren of the press, a precaution suggested 
in that part of the sentence which inflicts a double | by the “difficulty” which we have just been describ- 
amount of fine on his seconds, we congratulate | ing. It may be connue in France, but is not yet so 
Me. Plocque on the character and success of his)in England. Any injured individual calling at 
eloquence. our office for redress will find, not a viewr mili- 
The sentence itself is not, according to our no-| taire, not a thundering six-foot Irishman, with 
tions, severe. We cannot, in England, get drunk} shoulders broad enough to bear, and arms strong 
like gentlemen (including, of course, in that phrase,| enough to return, a horsewhipping—not even a 
the amusement of driving a Hansom’s cab from) professed member of the Peace Society, with a 
the inside, drawing the teeth of a few street-doors | policeman within call; but a vietllard fort re- 
or a few passengers, or the perpetration of any| spectable a qui (to use poor Armand Carrel’s 
other unconsidered trifle in the way of “a lark”); ominous expression) A qur PARLER. He will ine 
Without subjecting ourselves to a fine of five) variably declare himself the author of the offending 
pounds ; a fine inflicted in a sentence of disappro- | article; he will be bland, but firm; he will show 
bation pure et sunple, unaccompanied by any pal-| every disposition to place himself personally at the 
liatory expressions respecting the ‘generous and | service of the “ friends” of the complainant, but it 
honourable sentiments’’ by which the said lark! is highly probable that he will not be able (by 
was dictated, or the general /oyauté of our con-! reason of his age) to find among his own acquaint: 
duct towards the apprehending policeman, to soothe | ance “ deux hommes serieux” who will consent to 
our wounded vanity. [England is a much more, accompany him to Wimbledon Common or Worm- 
expensive country than France, both as regards, wood Scrubbs. And (chose quid faut constater) 
the necessaries and the luxuries of life. ‘the enemy will not be able to extricate himself 
After all, let us be thankful that it is so. Let us’ from his false position by an appeal to the filial or 
be thankful that, among the other hardships of nepotal piety of a son or nephew of our aged 
taxation under which John Bull grumbles, there is “ Pater neas,’ or “ Avunculus Hector ;” for “ the 
a considerable and almost prohibitory ad valorem distinguished individual who has consented to 
duty imposed upon duels; that there is no tendency occupy the important editorial post” in question 
tuwards Hree-trade in this respect ; and that, in our establishment, is especially warranted as 4 
although we have not yet succeeded in finding an RESPECTABLE OLD GENTLEMAN, aged 67, without 
“equivalent pour le duel dans les meeurs,” the incumbrances ! 
want of appetite for this particular luxury grows 
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LEGENDS OF ULSTER. 
NO. XL—THE BURNING OF BELFAST CASTLE. 
BY FRANCES BROWN, 


Tue town of Belfast, which gazetteers reckon the the family fortunes had prospered. The baronet’s 
fourth in Ireland, and most travellers regard as crest with which the builder of Belfast Castle had 
the first in commercial prosperity and general in- left his paternal estate in Devonshire was long 
telligence, though long the acknowledged capital ago exchanged for a coronet, and the lord in pos- 
of Ulster, is, with the exception of Liverpool, the session was believed to contemplate still higher 
most modern town in the United Kingdom. At honours in right of his political services against 
the beginning of the seventeenth century there was the remnant of native proprietors whose fatal and 
not on the alluvial slope at the head of Carrick- unmerited loyalty to James the Second had given 
fergus Bay, now covered with regular streets and | the powers that were an opportunity of complet- 
tall chimneys, a trace of human home or hold, ex-| ing the work of confiscation and exile in Ulster. 
cepting one long-ruined castle, in which the Norman | Wealth had flowed to their house through similar 
De Coureys, the Irish O'Neils, and many a latter| channels. The colony which Sir Arthur planted 
name, had by turns held sway through the course | around his mansion had become a busy burgh of 
of warring ages. At that period, Sir Arthur Chi-| sundry streets and lanes, from whose old timber 
chester having obtained a grant of the district, it| cottages and new brick houses, standing, as they 
was said by way of reward for his active agency | did, in confused proximity, the sound of the hand- 
in the great confiscation of Ulster, rebuilt the castle} loom and spinning-wheel were heard six days 
as his family residence; and, in the phraseology of | out of the week. It had churches, forges, and 
those times, planted a colony of loyal subjects at) shops, not to speak of hostelries and warehouses 
the mouth of the Laggan, anciently called Beala-| near the wharf, from which some half-dozen 
fearsaidh, or the ford of the river. An old writer! smacks made fortnightly voyages to the ports of 
remarks that, “though Sir Arthur began with| Glasgow and Bristol, and carried on the seaward 
English, none but Scottish men could ever be} commerce of the town. The dues and rental of 
brought to settle there, because of the untameable-| the lord of the manor had, in consequence, largely 
ness of that country.” But useful subjects, at least,| increased since that active deputy made good his 
those colonists must have been; for henceforth the| share of the confiscated lands. ‘The Chichesters 
town grew and prospered in the regular pursuit of | were still hereditary provosts, or, as its charter 
commerce and the industrial arts, though not} said, sovereigns of Belfast; but the trade and in- 
without its share in the history of succeeding} dustry over which they presided was not of their 
times, English origin or creed. ‘True to the observation 
Its presbytery received the title of “ungodly! of the author already quoted, Belfast, as well as 
priestlings,’ with other compliments of the age,| the adjacent counties, had become an entrench- 
from no less a pen than that of Milton, for lifting} ment of Scottish Presbyterianism. The people of 
up their testimony against the execution of Charles| the Covenant had taken refuge there from the 
the First. James the Second showed his taste for) Stuart persecutions, bringing with them their 
arbitrary power by setting aside its charter. The| hostility to episcopacy, their adherence to the 
Duke of Schomberg’s heavy cannon broke down its| Solemn League, and the ascetic Calvinism then 
bridge in their passage, and King William lodged | prevalent in the West of Scotland. The revolution 
inthe town. Nor, small as its pretensions to an-| settlement, indeed, left these to work themselves 
tiquity are, is Belfast undowered with some portion | out in annual testimonies and lengthy sermons ; 
from the common stock of provincial tradition, of | but among their Presbyterian tenantry the epis- 
which the following story is at least a specimen. | copal creed and moderate Whig politics of the 
The handsome street still known as Castle-place, | lords of the soil, advantageous as they had found 
and presenting a fair array of fashionable shops | them, were regarded as “time-serving lukewarm- 
and modern buildings, is not only the oldest site | ness anda manifest leaning to Popery.” 
in the town, but retains in its name the memory of} Life at the castle did not flow in a current cal- 
a lordly mansion which, till the early part of the | culated to lessen such prejudices in the minds of 
last century, was esteemed the chief attraction and | an austerely pious people. ‘The habits of English 
centre of Belfast. It had risen on the ruins of the | aristocracy were at that period still tinged with 
ancient stronghold. The town had grown round | the ae pomp, extravagance, and iesegnneny 
it to almost the fourth of its present size ; and about | of the preceding reigns, and, as might be expected, 
the year 1708 the castle, or, as it was called | these prevailed in the lordly household. Its chief 
throughout Ulster, the Palace of the Chichesters,, was, according to the records of the peerage, 
occupied nearly one-half of the present street, with Arthur, third Earl of Donegal, an apparcatly 
its halls, courts, and offices, being a castellated | frank and polished though somewhat unseru- 
edifice, built in the decline of the Tudor style, pulous nobleman, fitted, on the whole, to prosper 
which had survived two civil wars, besides many! in the age of Sunderland and Bolingbroke. Wa 
“change in politics and fashion, and was growing had continued long a widower, which those who 
venerable in the antiquity of more than a hundred | knew him best averred was owing to the fact that 
years, Through all the revolutions of that century he had yet found no advantageous opening for a 
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second alliance. His family consisted of three! of the class to which their fortunes had fallen, 
daughters, whose education was long finished, for| Neither the widow nor her son ever forgot that 
it occupied but little space in the lives of the | they had seen better days, but both possessed the 
female nobility of that day. They were three) retrieving spirit; and means being wanting to 
stately ladies, with stiff bodices and ample trains,| bestow on Archibald a trade or profession be. 
who went to church in the family-coach on Sun- | coming his birth, he, as the next resource, took to 
days, distributed a sort of largesse to the poorer | the service of the surrounding gentry, which, from 
tenantry at Christmas, and at all times painted,| the remnant of feudal ideas then existing, stood 
patched, and valued themselves highly on their | much higher in popular estimation than it does at 
ancient lineage, which dated before the Norman present. 
conqnest, and the broad lands of which, as more} Archibald had risen from one step to another in 
than one suitor had heard, their politic father, that vocation, always discharging his duties with 
intended they should be co- -heiresses. unswerving punctuality, keeping the more humbly 
The Earl kept a retinue which was reckoned | born at a dignified distance, and restricting his 
large even for lis rank and times; but, in con-| | personal expenditure to the narrowest limits of 
formity with their established prejudices, they sober decency. At the time of our tale, Archibald 
were all of English descent and their master’s | was almost relationless. His mother had long ex- 
Church, with the exception of the house-steward,| changed her humble abode and busy spinning- 
the ladysmaid, and the sempstress. The first of| wheel for the quiet of the narrow house ; and he 
these had been, from his coming to authority in| was a grave though strapping Presbyterian bache- 
the castle, the subject of some wonder and much} lor, whom the female inhabitants of Belfast Castle 
dread to the inferior servants. ‘The uncompro- unanimously voted handsome and respectable, in 
mising character of the sway exercised by Archie,! spite of a certain raw-bonedness of appearance, and 
as they called him, when certainly out of hearing, a manner which was reservedly deferential to his 
and, in his own translation, Archibald Cunningham, superiors and coldly civil to all below him. None 
was sufficient to account for the latter feeling ; and| of these two classes, it was said, had ever found 
the former continually recurred with the fact that | the courage to ask him a couple of questions, one 
his lordship had placed in an office of such power | of which regarded his own age, and the other that 
and trust one who made no secret of being aj of a church-going suit invariably laid aside as soon 
Scotchman and a Presbyterian. as sermon was over, and religiously brushed on 
Archibald Cunningham reckoned as his pro-} Monday morning, when they were again locked up 
genitors a captain in Lesley’s army, a testifier for | in an oaken chest, with the residue of the steward’s 
the Covenant in the Grass-market of Edinburgh,| clothes. The cause of Archibald’s silence regard- 
and a zealous minister who came to plant his faith | ing his years was doubtless guessed at by his con- 
on the then wild shore of Hollyrood, when Belfast | temporaries, who knew him to be somewhere in 
was yet unnamed among the towns of Ulster. In} that debateable land of life known as middle-age ; 
memory of these worthies, it seemed a partial | but by the lengthy wear of that Sunday suit there 
degradation to serve an English lord and manage | hung an explanation of all his toil and saving; for 
a prelatical household ; but his country’s enduring | Archibald had determined to buy back his father’s 
strength of purpose had descended to him as well | farm, and establish himself in all his family honours 
as her creed, and Archibald had an object of his | _at the foot of the Cave-hill. 
own. At the feot of that solitary mount which! This was indeed a gigantic undertaking for a 
rises on the level shores of Carrickfergus-bay, | man of his income, as, besides paying off the mort- 
about three miles from Belfast, and is still known) gage, it included the purchase of a sufficient stock, 
as the Cave-hill, from the numerous caverns which | the partial reclamation of the farm, which had 
pierce it on all sides, there lay, at the period of | become a petty wilderness under the stingy ad- 
our story, where fair domains and villas now em-| ministration of its temporary proprietor, and the 
bellish the landscape, a rough but extensive farm, | rebuilding of old Cunningham's dwelling-house, 
which the Cunningham family had held in free- | w hich had fallen into utter ruin, all but one apart- 
tenure since the days of the first plantation. Its! ment, and it was the habitation of Val. Mooney and 
last possessor, Archibald’s father, had, however, | his family. 
shown that excess and impradence may find their | Vv al., whose name in full was that of a saint yet 
way into the most sober community; and having, | popular i in Protestant England, “the good Saint 
in the course of that exhibition, become involved | Valentine” (though nothing but its abbreviated 
in pecuniary difficulties, he mortgaged his land to form was ever bestowed on the head of the Mooney 
a neighbouring proprietor, for a sum which barely | household), belonged to that remnant of the native 
enabled him to remove with his wife and son and | faith and people still allowed to linger on the shores 
augment the number of linen-weavers and spin-| of Carrickfergus Bay, under the treble stigma of a 
ners in the town. Evil habits accompanied him | condemned creed, extreme poverty in worldly 
there also, and at length induced the man to! goods, and those improvident habits which charit- 
abandon his home and family, and enlist for aj| able politicians regard as the inalienable heritage 
soldier in a regiment engaged in William's wars | of their race. The Mooneys were by no means 
on the Continent, from which he never returned. favourable specimens of their order. Val., his 
His mother’s industry, aided by his own early | wife Rosin., and an anrually increasing family, now 
labour, not only maintained the orphan-boy, but numbering. six, completed his household. They 
gave him an education considerably above that| were all lean and ragged, with an indolent 
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hungry yet almost cheerful look, as if life to them 
had been but a succession of meagre days, and they 
were ready to enjoy themselves at any table in the 
wilderness. 

Earth had but two subjects of knowledge and 
interest for Val. Mooney, and these were tobacco 
and holidays: on the quality of the one and the 
recurrence of the other he was an undisputed 
authority in that district. Rosin. stood equally 
unrivalled in collecting news and communicating 
it in the most confidential manner. The children 

laved continually in the fields in fine weather, 
and in storms cowered patiently over the fire, when 
they hadany. ‘The entire household “ thravelled,” 
as it was mildly termed, in dear seasons, for Ire- 
land had then no poor laws; and their penates (to 
use a classic simile) had been removed from hamlet 
to hamlet, and from hut to hut, being generally 
found neglectful, and always unprofitable, tenants. 

Their latest resting-place was that ruined farm- 
house for which Val. had promised to pay rent to 
Ralph Rutherford, the Cunninghams’ successor. 
Ralph was an aged bachelor, on whom the desire 
of accumulation and the neglect of all his gather- 
ings had grown in equal proportions from his 
youth, and naturally resulted in leaving him, at 
the age of seventy, the possessor of some hundreds 
deposited in the only bank at Belfast, the sad 
remembrances of still larger sums lent and lost 
through the lure of exorbitant interest, and the 
owner of lands and houses going rapidly to waste 
aindruin. Archibald Cunningham had grieved in 
secret over his father’s neglected fields, and yet 
more to see his house made the abode of those who, 
in his scriptural but unflattering language, “ bore 
the mark of the beast.” The man had laboured 
and economised to redeem it, till the tracks of time 
were on his hair, and he said they came early, but 
there was yet no probability of accomplishing his 
scheme, ‘The “dog and the manger” was the 
example of old Ralph’s life ; and Archibald well 
knew that he would never accept an instalment of 
his claim, which consisted of both the principal 
and interest of the money advanced, and the latter 
had grown to be no trifle; besides, there was a 
spice of pride in the house-steward’s nature which 
would not allow him to think of setting up ina 
small way, and all his visions of the Cunningham 
house and farm reclaimed were finished with the 
presence of Bell Seaton. 

Bell was the daughter of Ralph Rutherford’s 
only sister, who married a merchant in Belfast, 
and died early, leaving no child but her. Thomas 
Seaton was as aspiring a man as ever cast up daily 
accounts in a back parlour partitioned off an old- 
fashioned shop. He sent his daughter to the most 
fashionable school in town, at which English, plain 
work, and good breeding in all their branches 
Were taught by Miss MacAdam; and it was the 
puzzle of his leisure hours where or how a match 
could be found worthy of the fortune he should 
amass, and the lands of which Bell’s unmarried 
uncle would make her heiress. Hard-working and 
unquiet days were his, between speculating on every 
©ommercial project within his reach, and alluring 


the old gatherer to realise these expectations ; but— 
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alas for the chances of life’s war '—one month after 
Miss Seaton’s education had been declared com- 
plete, her father was summoned from 7 and 
ledger by an illness, brought on, it was believed, 
through anxiety regarding the sugar-market, a 
sudden change in which had ruined his fortunes. 
His affairs were in the hands of creditors; and old 
Ralph's lamentations were loud over the anticipated 
burden of maintaining his orphan niece. 

Fortunately for herself, the day of trial found 
Bell possessed of spirit and energy not always 
remaining to those who have been heiresses ap- 
parent. She at once relieved her uncle of his 
terrors, and turned Miss MacAdam’s lessons in 
plain work to account, by applying for the place 
of sempstress, which happened to be just then 
vacant, at the castle. Everybody pitied Bell for 
the great downcome, even those who had pro- 
phesied that her father’s pride would have a fall; 
and all the young men of the neighbourhood united 
in blaming old Ralph for not taking home the girl 
immediately, and declaring her his heiress ; but as 
time wore away, and she was seen, Sabbath after 
Sabbath, occupying her father’s seat in the Pres- 
byterian meeting-house, and looking as respectable 
as ever, people began to calculate upon her as a 
clever girl, who had a fortune of well-doing in 
herself, and a goodly background of expectations 
on the death of old Rutherford. The house- 
steward and the sempstress have long ceased to be 
regular requisites of noble house-keeping in Bri- 
tain; but at the beginning of the last century they 
were still retained, and neither office was a sine- 
cure in the Earl of Donegal’s mansion, particularly 
that which Bell Seaton had now filled for almost 
seven years. In that stitching time the handsome 
and spirited girl had grown a comely woman, with 
a manner above her station, and a character whose 
social side exhibited the rare blending of gaiety 
with discretion, and wit with good nature. Bell 
had consequently few enemies, many friends, and 
general respect at the castle; but the former's 
entire force was comprehended in Williamson, the 
Karl's own man, and Madame Claire, the ladys- 
maid, while at the head of all the latter stood 
Archibald Cunningham. 

Ifuman enmities and friendships are often 
strangely connected, and so it was with the people 
of our story. The steward had considered it in- 
cumbent upon him to befriend Bell when she came, 
young and inexperienced, to that great house, 
because, like himself, she had been born to better 
prospects, and her faith and descent were similar. 
There were, indeed, other motives, which the pru- 
dent and care-worn man in authority searcely 
avowed to himself, especially after he learned that 
Bell had ventured to hear the Established Church 
service read on Christmas-day, and that William- 
son had said he thought the girl might suit him, 
considering her old miser of an uncle. William- 
son had a class resemblance to the valets of all 
times. His bringing up in London, his tours on 
the Continent with more than one noble master, 
and his liberally-dispensed knowledge of all that 
concerned ari , made him a man of mark, not 





only in the servants’ hall, but among the humbler 
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belles of the town. He had, however, one charac- 
teristic common to the notables of every degree, 
for the Earl’s own man was largely addicted to 
flirtation ; and though he carried on the siege of 
Bell’s heart with unusual vigour, the young semp- 
stress soon learned to draw unfavourable compari- 
sons between her unstable admirer and the grave 
and sensible steward. Williamson was late in dis- 
covering that fact; but the consequence was an 
inveterate dislike of both Bell and Archibald. 
However, the enmity of a mind divided by so 
many conquests could be neither active nor dan- 
gerous. Yet there was another in the house on 
whom a similar motive operated more powerfully. 
Madame Claire, the ladysmaid by pre-eminence, 
though the noble trio had sundry inferior assistants 
at their toilets, was brought up in France, being, 
as she said, the daughter of a Huguenot, who suf- 
fered for his religion, though the lady never went 
to church, and there was a tradition in the house 
that she had been seen with a rosary and a crucifix. 
Madame’s skill in the mysteries of the toilet, as 
then practised, was immense. She understood 
paint, powder, and millinery to a degree which 
constituted her a perfect treasure to three noble 
ladies residing at a distance from the British 
metropolis in the reign of Queen Anne. Besides, 


she was believed to be acquainted with certain | 
|Cunningham’s face, as he leant with crossed arms 


renovating arts peculiar to the belles of the Con- 
tinent, and to practise their most curious secrets 
for her personal benefit; for Madame was known 
to have been long in the service of many an aris- 
tocratic family, and rumour said she bad held 
office in the household of that Duchess of Ports- 
mouth who kept Charles the Second so faithful to 
France and the Holy See. Yet Madame Claire 
was still the gayest and smartest of ladysmaids. 
Ever young, and always in the most amiable of 
tempers, though there was a tarnished, made-up 
look about the woman, and glances of fierce male- 
volent anger on slight enough provocations at 
times flashed from her black eyes, she stood 
higher than even Williamson at the castle, being 
much in her ladies’ confidence, and might have 
had humble servitors amopg the Earl's attendants, 
as all great ladies in hall or hamlet may. But, 
despising inferior conquests, the dame of that 
rosary legend had early determined to bring the 
Presbyterian steward into subjection. It might 
have been that, like enterprising spirits in general, 
the very difficulty of the achievement nerved her 
on, for Madame had warred against Archibald’s 
peace with unrelaxing vigour, little encourage- 
ment, and far less success, since his entrance on 
the Chichester service. 

The winning and, in Madame’s opinion, rustic 
rival who had carried off the prize in her life's 
Olympian game, could not expect to be regarded 
with aught but her highest displeasure ; and, for a 
considerable time, both maids and ladies, who 
shrewdly guessed the cause, were amused by her 
censorious remarks on Bell's doings, dress, and 
general deportment. Gradually, however, as the 
sempstress grew in favour with the entire house- 
hold, this hostility ceased. Madame declared that 
the girl had quite won her heart also, praised her 








on all occasions, and would have patronised ; but 
Bell, though she acknowledged her Civilities, 
seemed to understand that between them there was 
a great gulf fixed. 

Time had, apparently, brought nearer on the 
highway of life the now mature woman and the 
kindly serious man who befriended her orphan 
youth, and actually perfected the good under. 
standing between them. <A ring had been givep, 
and a lock of bright brown hair bestowed. Archj- 
bald no longer feared for her orthodoxy, or prefer. 
ence of gayer admirers. Bell had heard his plang 
regarding the farm, and done her part of sympathy 
and saving, but the goal seemed still far off. ‘They 
were talking sadly of its distance in the house. 
keeper’s room, to which Archibald had made an 
errand when he knew the good dame was absent, and 
Bell sewing there one cold November evening. The 
night had long closed, and so had the castle gate; 
yet frequent gusts and driving snow were heard 
against the windows. Few within that mansion 
thought of the night. The Earl and his daughters 
sat with some noble visitors at cards in the great 
drawing-room ; supper was spreading in the ser- 
vants’ hall; and in that small backward room 
Archibald and Bell were talking of their prospects, 

“Never fear,” said the sempstress, glancing 
cheerfully up from the linen she was stitching, to 


on the back of her chair; “the farm will be your 
own yet.’ 

“T hope so,” said Archibald. “ But what’s that? 
he added, with a sudden start, as a wail of chil- 
dren’s voices, and an irregular knocking at the 
back gate, came mingled with the storm. 

“Q Archibald!” said Bell, “it is some house- 
less creatures, and children too, exposed to the 
snow ; make them open the gate.” But Archi- 
bald was gone on the mission of charity ; and the 
next moment, obedient to orders, though inwardly 
grumbling at being obliged to leave his seat beside 
the fire, the English porter stepped ont with his 
ponderous keys—for much of the old state and 
strength were retained in Belfast Castle—and 
returned followed by Val. Mooney, Rosin., and the 
six, their rags covered with thick coats of snow, 
and their faces wild with cold and terror... . 

“ Rosin., acushla,” said Val. to his wife that 
evening, as he smoked the last morsel of tobacco 
over a dying fire (and less loving words had never 
passed between the pair)—* Rosin., acushila, its 
me opinion we'll hive to flit. Ould Rutherford 
ill be here in the mornin’ like a roarin’ lion for 
his rint. Ye know thir’s not a penny in our com- 
piny ; and he says he'll pit distriss on our chatils. 
So, avourneen, as it’s the full on the moon, get you 
ready the childre, a’ll pit the bits of things on the 
ass, and we'll start after supper-time, plaize God, 
to look for lodgin’ in Belfast.” 

According to that arrangement, Val. and his 
family, with all their moveables packed on the 
back of a lean ass, the faithful companion of many 
wanderings, set out on what is called in Ireland 
“a moonlight flitting ;’ that mode of removal being 
neither new nor strange to them. But the f 
moon in which Val. confided was obscured by 
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dark storm-clouds, and a piercing north wind 
chilled the poor wanderers to the heart. Val. 
would have pushed on to the town, but there was 
a wake on the way, and none of the Mooneys 
conld pass that festivity, though held in a cabin 
little superior to their own; so by the time the 
husband had satisfied himself touching the tobacco 
supplied, and Rosin had heard all the news, the 

itch darkness of a heavy snow-storm had set in, 
through which the family toiled and struggled, 
lost their ass, “chatils ” and all, and reached their 
destination only to find all Belfast in bed, for the 
burghers of those days kept carly hours; but the 
lights of the castle were still seen through the blind- 
ing snow, and as a last refuge they sought shelter 
at its gate. 

The steward having partly heard partly guessed 
this revelation, in the hospitable fashion of the 
house he served gave orders for their immediate 
admission to the kitchen-fire, a distribution of 
warm beer to be made amongst them, and a 
supper such as the Mooneys had not shared at 
any former era in their memory. After which, he 
proceeded to deliver, on his own responsibility, 
a sound lecture to Val. on the gencral misconduct 
of his life, and his present delinquency in de- 
frauding old Rutherford of his rent. It is to be 
hoped that the patriarch of the Mooneys was 
edified by that discourse, though it was chiefly 
epoken in broad Scotch, a dialect to which Cun- 
ningham always reverted in his wrath; but certain 
it was that Val. perfectly understood the con- 
clusion, which took the shape of « promise to 
represent his case, as to want of clothes and 
employment, to the ladies. 

Val. promised, as was his wont, all sorts of 
amendment. Rosin. ratified his vows; and as the 
hour of rest approached, the wearied creatures 
were permitted to sleep out that stormy night in 
the dormitory which ancient usage assigned to 
their order in great Irish mansions, a quantity of 
clean straw spread by the kitchen hearth. Next 
morning the snow-storm had subsided, leaving a 
clear sky above and a deep white layer below; 
but the servants were astonished to see how little 
honour Val. and his wife did to the breakfast, 
though the six juveniles amply made up for their 
omission, and in what strange haste the pair 
seemed to quit such noble quarters. According 
to his promise, Archibald gave the ladies such a 
moving account of their condition that they sent 
4 coarse gown, a frieze coat, and a blanket from 
their Christmas store to the Mooneys, besides 
orders to a poor lodging-house keeper in the town 
to receive them till Val. should have found his 
ass and secured a permanent habitation—at least, 
in his sense of that term. 

Bell spared from her own scanty wardrobe, and 
coaxed from the English servants, odds and ends 
to Increase the children’s clothing, and they de- 
parted with wonted prayers and blessings. Val.’s 
foot was on the threshold, when a sudden thought 
a . saaine him, and turning to the steward, 

: ition to his other benefactions, had just 
~aomed upon him a world of good advice, he 

, — 
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“ Misther Cunningham, wud it be convanient to 
get a word wid ye in private ?” 

What can the man want with me? thought 
Archibald, as, with an amazed look, he answered, 
“Qh, certainly ; come this way ;" and Val. followed 
him to his own room, carefully shutting the door, 
and said— 

“Misther Cunningham, I know ye'll call mea 
Papist an’ mighty ignorant for what I'm goin’ to 
say, but thinkin’ of yer kindness to Rosin. an’ the 
childre, not to mintion meself, a couldn't go wid- 
out tellin’ ye. Great a scholar as yer honour is, 
maybe ye don’t know that there’s more nor your- 
selves in this gran’ castle at night.” 

“In God’s name, who are they?’ cried the 
steward, looking instinctively at his open chest. 

“The Vargin knows!” said Val.; “ but when all 
was quiet for hours last night, an’ the childre 
sleepin’ beside us, Rosin an’ me wis wakened by 
the openin’ ov the kitchen-doore. The fire was 
burnin’ low but clear; and by its light we saw a 
man—his equal nivir cum acrass me!—wid a long 
yellow shirt, a dark cloak, an’ a gran’ cap, like 
what they said our ould Irish kings wore ; yet he 
wasn’t like a king, but had a poor downward look. 
A wis gatherin’ heart to spake, whin he walked 
straight up beside our bed to the ould flag that looks 
like a tombstone—an’ maybe the story's true that 
the first Protestan’ Lord ov Belfast built his kitchen 
where the O'Neills’ chapel had been. We saw 
him plainly stoop down and lift the flag, like the 
lid of that chest, Misther Cunningham, an’ what 
wis there we couldn't see; but there was a sound 
like the chink of money, and then a noise of feet 
flyin’ as if from all the rooms of the castle, an’ a 
voice among it sayin’, ‘ Madame Claire has set the 
castle on fire ; but as it passed the ould man let 
the flag fall wid a groan, an’ wint out in a far 
greater hurry than he cum in.” 

“You dreamt it, Val.,” said the steward ; but his 
face was agitated with something very like fear. 

“Sorra bit ov me wis dreamin,” said Val., “ nor 
Rosin. neither. We both got up and sat by the 
fire till day ; but nota pinsworth more did we hear 
or see. Howsomiver, Rosin. is up to most of the 
stories, ould an’ new, and the intarpritation she 
put on it wis this :—When the O'Neills lived here 
in their glory, wan of thim had a steward that 
(beggin’ yer pardon) wis seized wid sich a love ov 
money in his ould days, that he robbed his masther 
complately ; an’, whin he wint to confession, the 
priesht ordired him for a pinance to go on a holy 
pilgrimage, beggin’ all the way to Girusalim. So 
the night before he started, the ould gintleman 
gathers up his pickins, an’ hides thim under a 
tombstone in the chapel, to be all safe at his home- 
cummin’. But he was drownded in the Rid Say, or 
somewhere, an’ cums back, it seems, now and 
then, to look afther the money. Who spoke about 
the fire,” continued Val., shaking his head, “ it’s 
not for hus to say; but it was plainly a warnin’ 
again’ the Countess of Clare, if ivir she cums to 
the castle ; for am tould her ladyship’s givin’ to sit 
up at at all hours and read in her bed.” 

“Well, Val.,” said the steward, “whether you 
were dreaming or not, take my advice and keep 
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this story to yourself; it would frighten the ser- 
vants, and neither the Earl nor the ladies would 
ever forgive } you for raising such a report about the 


eastle.” 
“Wan ill never hear it frum me but Father 


Callaghan,” said Val. “But, O Misther Cun- 


| 





ningham! thir’s money under that ould flag, an’ a 


noble apartment, inlaid with wainscoted oak ang 
mirrors, and ostensibly belonging to the eldest of 
the sisters ; but the chambers of all three opened 
into it, and the richest of their wardrobes were 
kept there. Madame Claire stood, candle-in-hand, 
before one of those dark mahogany cabinets jn 
which ladies of the period delighted. It was that 


wish ye good of it,’ he added, closing the door | in which Lady Catherine's laces were kept, and 
behind him to escape another rebuke, and joined | the Frenchwoman listened a moment before she 


his wife and children in the courtyard. 


| applied the key to one cf its best-filled drawers, 


Week after week that winter the servants | It contained costly things worn~by her ladys ‘hip 
grumbled and marvelled among themselves at only on high solemnities, and reckoned among a 


Cunningham’s unusual, and, in their judgment, | 
superfluous surveillance over all their doings with | 
regard to fire and candle. Williamson said he | 
could not rest in his bed while there was a light | 
in any part of the castle; but as a large share 
of his attention was devoted to the quarters of the 
ladysmaid, that adept in the mysteries of the 
heart thought she could define its real cause, and 
smiled upon him more graciously than ever, for 
having at length gained the good taste to give up 
the stupid sempstress. As the winter wore on, 
however, Archibald’s vigilance began to die out of 
itself, like one whose fears had been often dis- 
appointed ; and, to the great relief of the servants, 
it was almost forgotten about the second of March. 

On that day, a messenger arrived from Bell's 
uncle, requesting her to visit the old man, on whom 
sore sickness had at length fallen with a sort of | 
heart-softening power ; and, as he was partially 
acquainted with the attachment between the 
steward and his niece, his despatch hinted that, 
should Archibald wish to treat for the farm, he 
was willing to see him also on that subject. 

“I have got leave to go, Archibald,” said Bell, 
meeting her lover on the back stairs, “and be sure 
you come to meet me this evening, for the way is 
long and lonely.” 

“T'll come as sure as the night falls, and you'll 
help me to persuade the old man. If he’s at all 
reasonable, Bell, we will soon have a house of our 
own.” 

The steward stopped, for there was a step 
behind him; but neither he nor Bell had seen the 
malignant scowl! flashed on them by the black eyes 
of Madame Claire, who, as they looked up, dropped 
them a curtsey, and darted up-stairs with a laugh 
of the best-natured raillery. 

Bell departed, right glad of a walk in that clear 
breezy day; but the sempstress forgot that in taking 
out her Sunday gown and bonnet for the occasion 
she had left the key in the small chest which con- 
tained her entire wardrobe; and, as the twilight 
fell, Archibald Cunningham also, in his Sunday 
suit, and with some carefully-folded bank-notes 
iu his pocket-book, set forth to make an abiding 
impression on the mind of old Ralph. That was 
an unusually quiet night in the castle. The Earl 
was from home, and there were no visitors. The 
ladies and the chaplain had sat down to cards, as 
usual, and the household were in their wonted 
evening places, all but Madame Claire, of whom 
it was understood that she had taken a severe 











head-acne and = e to bed. There was a light, 
nevertheless, in Lady Catherine's dressing-room, a 


heir-looms of the family. German point was there 
that had been woven before the Reformation, and 
old Flanders that had been envied at the Court of 
Henrietta Maria: but the gem of Lady Catherine's 


collection was a magnificent veil wrought by the 


Port Royal nuns for that Duchess of Orleans who 
died so suddenly after her mission to England, 


With a bold yet careful hand Madame turned over 


the finery which had served successive generations 
till she found that treasured veil, then thrust in 


‘the drawer, turned the key, and, with another 


glance to see that all was as she found it, closed 
the dressing-room door and passed, almost without 
noise, the distance of stair and passage which 
divided the apartment of the Earl’s daughters from 
the narrow closet appropriated to the sempstress, 
The humble garments of the poor workwoman 
were moved and replaced with as much care as the 
inherited trappings of her mistress; and the very 
triumph of malice was in the Frenchwoman's face 
as she closed the chest, with Lady Catherine’s veil 
hidden at the bottom. But, silently as her wicked 
work was done, an earthly eye had seen it. Wil- 
liamson, being particularly idle that evening on 
account of his master’s absence, took a sudden 
anxiety to see himself in the Earl’s new morning 
gown, and while stealing to his object had caught 
sight of Madame’s motions, followed, watched her, 


_and withdrew unperceived. 


There were half-scruples in Williamson's mind 
which disturbed his enjoyment of the Earl’s crime 
son damask. Should he keep silence, and let the 
deed take its course? But it’s not my busines. 
thought the valet, one doesn’t know what trouble 
one might get; and neither did Williamson know 
that, just before it was pushed in, a spark from 
Madame’s candle had fallen into the deep drawer, 
and she had locked-up the burning laces. The 
ladies sat late at cards; the servants enjoyed 
themselves longer than usual by the fires; and 
when, at length, all went hastily and tired to rest, 
as late sitters will, neither the steward nor the 
sempstress had returned. 

Bell had found her uncle worse than she had 
expected. The old man was visited with asthmatic 

spasms, which increased as the night came oD. 
When Archibald arrived he could talk of no busi- 
ness, and grew worse every hour. Bell would not 
leave her uncle in that condition—Archibald would 
not leave her; and they sat watching by him till 
the clock struck two, when a mounted messenget 
galloped to the door with a cry that the castle was 
in a blaze. The terrified townsmen were “= 
hard to save their houses, for the castle 
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wren all human effort, when Archibald reached 

The fire had ori; inated in its interior, which 
we almost one mass of flame before the discovery 
was made. Most of the servants escaped, and it 
was afterwards supposed that the ladies must 
have been suffocated in their apartments, as they 
were never heard nor seen in the conflagration. 
But Madame Claire was making fearful efforts for 
life: and W ee who lived to tell what he 
had seen that night, by which account the origin 
of the fire was trac ed, said that her last ery fright- 
ened him from all evil for the rest of his life: 
and indeed the valet became a remarkably pious 
Methodist. All was done that the skill and 
appliances of those days could do, the steward 
leading every attempt to rescue the Earl’ s daugh- 
ters, but in vain; and early next morning the 
palace of the Chichesters, which for more than a 
century had been reckoned the glory of Ulster, lay 
one mass of blackened and smouk lering ruins. 


The unlucky Earl laid the miserable remains of 


his children in the family vault, and could never 
be induced to rebuild wpon the site; but the few 
native peasantry who remained in ‘that district 
recalled in whispers to each other a wild prophecy, 
said to have been uttered by a pilgrim friar over 
the foundation of that castle, that what came by 
confiscation would go by fire. Val. Mooney, of 
course, under his wife’s administration, was the 
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earliest acquainted with that prediction, and his 
neighbours said that the burning of Belfast Castle 
‘had struck a lucky sort of terror till his heart ;” 
and this observation was singularly realised in the 
improved habits and general presperify of the 
Mooneys from that event. There was, indeed, a 
whisper that Val. and the steward, then out of 
place, were seen one night in the following summer, 
when all search and examination of the ruins were 
long over, making strange use of a crowbar on 
what had been the hearth of the castle kitchen. 
Val. said “it wis wonderful how min’s eyes wis 
desaived,” when the tale was quoted to him; but 
be became a cottager on Cunningham's farm, which 
old Ralph, though he lived ten years after, actually 
disposed of to his nephew-in-law, under the influ- 
ence of that threatening sth, ma, and was paid his 
instalments with a regularity which at last satisfied 
him. Indeed, the prosperity of the ¢ unninghams, 
as people learned to call Archibald and Be AL went 
on steadily increasing till they were known as a 
wealthy family in their degree, even before old 
Rutherford’s death, at which period the lands he 
left were found to be entirely worthless; but 
Rosin. Mooney, when relating that piece of news, 
remarked, in her most confidential tone, that 
“there wis more stories nor iver wis heard abont 
the burning of Belfast Castle.” 


THE TIMES® 


NO. IIL.——TWEEDLEDUM AND TWEEDLEDEE, 


“That so the Parliament 
May, with their wholesome and preventive shears, 
Clip their phylacteries, though baulk their ears. ”—_Muton’s Sonnets. 


© Pri: soner at the bar, you stand indicted by the name of Nicholas Wiseman, of Golden-square, in the county of Middlesex. 


LABOURER,” &e.—Srate Trrats (New Edition). 


“ Quare gentes fremuere ? 


Are the 


Tue Cardinal of St. Tweedledum 
Met with Lord John Tweedledee: 

The Cardinal said, “ My lord, fiddle-de-dum ;” 
His lordship answered, “ Fiddle-de-dee.t 


“A ‘Bishop at’ is burglary flat ; 
But a ‘ Bishop of’ is rank high- -treason. 
Just talk of a see—it’s a larceny ; ; 
And in Coldbath-fields you'll pass the season.” 


Westminster says, “ Fiddle-de-dum ;” 
Canterbury says, “ Fiddle-de-dee ; ” 

While the Devil laughs and says, “ ‘It's rum 
Two of a trade can never agree.” 


lunatic or beery ? 
Who'd have thought Lord Jolin so lee 
Sancta Inquisitio!”—Tue 


Wiss FOR THE PERSECUTED. 


We got in a mess, though good Queen Bess 
ueathed us nine-and-thirty articles ; 
We cured the flaw by a new game-law 
Against poaching “ territorial” particles. 


says “ Fiddle-de-dum ;’ 
iddle-de-dee 





The Pope at Rome sa 
Tabernacle says, “ 


‘To “Church-and-State” the Dissenters have come ; 


Says the Devil, “ They'll next come round to me.” 
For fear of a snug little berth in the “jug,” 


__ The Cardinal bustled away in a flurry 
'Go to Golden 


uare, and you'll find him there 
Loyally learning his “ Lindley Murray.” 





* Forewarned is 
our Ports, we have been compelled 
for or this department | with the gentleman who contributes the 


forearmed. It is due to our subscribers to state that, owing to the embarrassments occasioned by the strike of 
to intrust the “Trolls” for this mouth to our THEOLOGIAN. As we have made 


articles to that eminent Weakly print the OldwomANNIA. « a 


an irregularity need not be anticipated for the future.— Ep. 
“tT Sanch me Manetho, Berosus, Ocellus Lacanus, and Commogony that, in the ancient Pheenician di Phid-E]-Dedhee 
Seatinly You | ‘have bishops, but not sees ;” and Phid-El-Dedhum, “ An overseer without ishie an i absurdity’ <0 
beautifully compre ensive was that primeval language. 
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Wuen all other topics have been exhausted by the 
pen of the learned Sheriff of Glasgow, or the 
tongue of Mr. Emerson, we fondly hope that one 
of these great men will give the world a pleasant 
“ parallel, after the manner of Plutarch,” between 
Marcus Tullius Cicero and Henry Lord Brougham 
and Vaux. It is indeed true that, just at present, 
both these heroes are a little out of fashion. Mr. 
Merivale cannot forgive the great Roman his 
political failures, Mr. Leigh Hunt profoundly 
observes that he was “the only man ever made 
great by vanity:” and the vilipenders of Lord 
Brougham are confessedly too numerous to be 
particularised. The principal warm supporter of 
the Consul is Mrs. Blimber, and the chief staunch 
admirer of the ex-Chancellor is the Duke of Wel- 
lington. After all said and done, however, it is a 
fact, that only in the two individuals in question 
lias the world’s experience ever witnessed a rare 


and felicitous combination of statesmanship, philo-, 


sophy, literature, and forensic talent, all of a very 
high, if not absolutely of the highest, order. 

We are almost tempted to indicate how, by a 
élight strain of the imagination, an analogy might be 
detected in some of the respective achievements of 
our heroes. The speech at the Queen's Trial might 
vie with the “divine Philippic, the second, of con- 
spicuous fame.” The intrepidity that courted the 


hatred of George 1V. might be set against the, 


” 


world-famous “ contempt of the swords of Antony,” | 
and the dangers averted by the reform of Parliament | ° 


fall little short of those that were threatened by 
the conspiracy of Catiline. 

ever, can always go upon all fours, and it is in the 
personal history that our parallel shows indubitable 

signs of limping. Cicero was invariably a “ good | 
boy,” in the strictest sense of the term. Of his'| 
youth, never did burgher of Rome or Arpinum 

recount such a droll reminiscence as it was our luck 

to hear of his antitype’s from a crusty senior of | 
Auld Reekie. “The ill-fa’ard daft ne’er-do-weel, | 
I mind him lang syne driving a hearse—think o’ 

that, man !—a hearse to Dumfries races!" It is also | 
a needless apprehension to anticipate that the 
existence of the noble and learned lord, like that | 
of poor Tully, will be cut short by the hand of a 
client too successfully defended by him in better 
days from the peril of a capital conviction. As 
matters look at present, we are afraid that the 
brilliant career of our myriad-minded peer is des- 
tined to a more melancholy close; and inasmuch 
as on such a delicate topic it is essential to proceed 
with the strictest regularity, we give our vaticina- 
tion in the true oracular form prescribed by the 

venerable Sibyl-nurse of the poet.t | 


“ Nor poisons dire shall choke his precious breath, 
To cut his throat no sword shall leave the sheath. 


—~e Semenensmrmesneee . — j 


+ “ llune neque dira venena nec hosticus auferet ensis 
Garrulus hune quando consumet cunque, loyuaces 
Si sapiat, vitet. Horace, Epis. | 
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‘ceeding good command.” 
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Yet shall he not escape a drearier fate 

From pens that drivel, daub, and dedicate ; 
Hence let him stop his ears, and turn his looks 
From little men who deal in little books.”’ 


The immoiation has already begun. Be-Lelius'd 
some months since by Mr. Baillie Cochrane, the 
iron constitution of his lordship resisted the attack, 
and he was reported to be as well as could be 
expected. We are afraid, however, that the insi- 
dious twaddle did its fatal work too surely. His 
debilitated frame seems to be gradually sinking 
under the second attack of fulsome fever. We 
base our prognosis on the dedication of Mr. C, 
Phillips, A.B., one of her Majesty’s Commissioners 
of the Court for the relief of Insolvent Debtors. 
It runs thus :— 

“ Poetry has said, 
That the friendship of a great man is the gift of the gods, 
In Curran’s I once possessed it, 
In Lord Brougham’s I again enjoy it. 
To these pages, therefore, affectionately devoted 
To the memory of the one, (?) 


I proudly and gratefully, with his own permission, prefix 
The name of the other.”’ 


Let us render this into intelligible English. 
The anthor, in early life, had the honour of dining 
with the late Mr. John Philpot Curran, he is now 
admitted to partake of the hospitality of Lord 
Brougham. Most fortunate of Phillipses! What 
a picture for plebeian imaginations of the pleasant 
lives passed by her Majesty's Commissioners of 
&e.; and how naturally a little book comes out of 
‘itall! Anacreon’s cicala “perches on the tree- 
top, sips a little dew, and sings like a king.” One 
of her Majesty’s etcetcras settles down to the festive 
board at Palazzo Brougham, sips a little claret, and 
dedicates like a quack-medicine-vendor. How 
beautiful the gratitude, and how ingenious the 
puff! 

We are, however, by no means certain that we 
have got quite to the bottom of the elegant piece 
of composition above extracted. “'The tumid 
lapidary style,” as Gibbon calls it, is always highly 
elaborated, the exact force of each word carefully 
weighed, and the minutest attention is therefore 
necessary if we would attain the full benefit of 
perusal. Our author tells us he “ possessed” the 
friendship of the eminent Irish barrister, but he 
“enjoys” (and who would not?) that of a great 
British peer. Now, “ possess” is a word of “ ex- 
What predicate could 
more aptly characterise the friendly relations ex- 
isting between young, eloquent, and witty Coun- 
cillor P. and old, eloquent, and witty Master of 
the Rolls in Ireland C., and what more fitting, 
natural, and legitimate conjunction could there be 
than the friendship of two gentlemen so much on 
a par with cach other? But can a plebeian, even 
an A.B. and one of her Majesty’s etceteras, aspire 
to “ possess” the friendship of a noble lord, even 
though he be a learned one, too? ‘The master 


mind of Thackeray alone is capable of grappling 
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* Curran and his Contemporaries. 
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with the problem. Pending its solution, we cheer- 
fully accept Mr. Phillips's discriminating phrase- 
ology ; and as “ poetry has said,’ % Lovely Thais 
cits beside him,” which prose might interpret, 
“He dines with Lord Brougham.” We heartily 
congratulate him on his good fortune, and, by all 
means, advise him to “take the goods the gods 
provide him.” ' 

But since our author will “kiss and tell,” we 
must, as moderate! y honest critics, enter a decided 
protest against the light and clipped coin in which 
he pays tor his “enjoyment.” The’ pages before 
us, with the exception of a little addition inform- 
ing us how Mr. Phillips was snubbed by O'Con- 
nell, and how he took it, were written some 
twenty-seven or more years ago, in twenty-seven 
days or hours, we forget which ; and, after having 
victimised readers to the extent of two editions, 
finally disappeared from the category of existing 
things, and were forgotten by all mankind except 
their author. It is unnecessary to state that, at 
the remote period in question, Henry Brougham, 
Esq., did not figure on the dedicatory page. Whie- 
ther his friendship was possessed or enjoyed may 
be guessed from the fact that the future patron then 
designated our author’s rhetoric as “horticultural 
eloquence,’ and apostrophised an erring Junior 
with “ Deuce take the fellow, he has been reading 
the wrong Phillips !’—the right one being, of course, 
the well-known commentator on the laws of evi- 
dence. Years roll by; the leader of the Northern 
Circuit becomes a peer, and the ‘wrong Phillips’ 
undertakes the task of relieving insolvent-debtors ; 
but though these and many other wondrous changes 
take place, our author’s affectionate remembrance 
of Curran remains unimpaired, nay, the beauty of 
his moral nature is further enhanced by a deep 
sense of gratitude to his noble friend, though he 
seems to have been rather puzzled to devise the 
means of expressing it. We must say that we 
think his invention was sadly at fault. ‘The para- 
eite in the play, who steals a beggar’s dog to 
give it to Timon, evinced a delicacy of feeling 
that would have recoiled from dedicating to his 
noble friend an ubsolete book, full of the flimsiest 
of biographical sketches, apocryphal anecdotes, and 
threadbare jests; for such is the offering that the 
Commissioner docs not think it contumelious to 
lay at the feet of Lord Brougham. When we 
have further informed our readers that the bulk of 
the book is swelled by letters of Curran, which 
wight have been written by anybody ; by poetry 
oi Curran, which ought not to have been written, 
aud certainly will not be read a second time by 
anybody ; and by copious extracts from the printed 
remains of Curran, Grattan, Burke, and Barring- 
ton, they will probably agree with us that the art 
o making indifferent books and cheap literary 
compliments has attained an alarming pitch of de- 
velopment among those exalted personages the 
A.Bs and her Majesty's etceteras. In truth, 
thia shabbiest of all gitts is nothing but a meagre 
“nartistic copy of the beggar's dog of Timon’s 
iMrasite, a device calculated to bring profit to the 
siver rather than the gifted, but no credit to either ; 


in short, a clumsy quackery to sell nnmerchantable | 
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gooseberry-wine, by decorating it with champagne 
labels—“ his own permission” notwithstanding. 

Whatever may be the opinion of mankind 
respecting Mr. Phillips's defence of Courvoisier, it 
would certainly be most unfair to deny him the 
credit of candour as far as his book is concerned. 
The Commissioner informs us that his acquaintance 
with Mr. Curran originated in the circumstance of 
his having sung the praises of that gentleman in a 
little poem entitled “'The Emerald Isle ;’ an act 
of voluntary homage which procured an invitation 
to dinner at the Priory, the country-house of the 
Master of the Rolls. Great allowance must be 
made to young barristers in quest of a dinner and 
a patron; and human frailty requires some indul- 
geuce, when even a great man is captivated by that 
sweetest of all earthly music—flattery. We are 
the more inclined to be lenient on this occasion, 
because it is to the eulogistic muse of Mr. Phillips 
that we are indebted for the very best page in his 
book, which we accordingly extract for the benefit 
of our readers :— 

“ At five o'clock we sat down to dinner, during which the 
host gave ample indications that it was one of his happy 
days. He had his moody ones: there was no one more 
uncertain. Joyous was my anticipation of a delightful 
evening. But, alas! what are the hopes of man? When 
the last dish had departed, Curran totally confounded me 
with a proposal for which I was anything but prepared: 
‘Mr. Phillips, as this is the first of, I hope, your very 
many visits to the Priory, I may as well at once initiate 
you into the peculiarities of the place. You may observe, 
though the board is cleared, there are no preparations for 
a symposium: it all depends on you. My friends here 
generally prefer a wa/h after dinner. It is a sweet evening ; 
but if you wish for wine, say so without ceremony.’ 
Even now can I see Curran’s star-like eyes twinkling at 
the disappointment no doubt visible in mine. I had heard, 
and truly, that he never was more delightful than with 
half-a-dozen friends, after dinner, over his bottle. The 
hope in which I so long had revelled was realised at last— 
and here came this infernal walk and the ‘ swect evening!’ 
Oh, how I would have hailed a thunder-storm! But, to say 
the truth, the sun was shining, and the birds were singing, 
and the flowers were blooming and breathing so sweetly 
on that autumn eve, that, wondering not at the wish of my 
companions, I also voted for the ‘ walk’ Never was man 
so mystified. We took the walk, no doubt, but it was 
only to the drawing-rooin, where, over a dessert freshly 
culled from his gardens, and over wives for which his 
board was celebrated, we passed those hours which formed 
an era in my life.’’ 

Now this is pleasant enough, though it leaves 
our curiosity unsatisfied as to the reason why the 
claret was such a necessary ingredient of an am- 
brosial night at the Priory. Whether the host was 
wearisome if he was not fully charged with good 
wine, or the guests required a whet to enable them 
to appreciate his sallies, is a problem which the 
author bequeaths to the disquisitions of a dege- 
nerate age of tee-totallers. In a subsequent 
we learn that the hospitality of Curran occasionally 
concluded by administering the pure element to 
the guest who came to dine and stayed to sleep, 
After breakfast the master of the house used kindly 
to inquire how his departing friends intended to 
reach Dublin, and, in the absence of any other 
special provision, would direct the “ mule” to be 
harnessed to the car to convey them thither. The 
mule had an inveterate habit of depositing the 
car in a pool by the wayside; and the guests 
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would doubtless reach their destination, at last, 
deeply impressed with the conviction that they had 
been entertained by a humourist. Such, however, 
was the appreciation of Curran’s wine, or wit, or 
both, that it is not upon record that a subsequent 
invitation was ever refused by the sufferers. 

From the convivial meeting which we have 


iven in the words of the author commenced his | 


intimacy with the subject of his biographical 
sketch. He began to Boswell-ise forthwith, and 
found no unwilling victim. The aged barrister 
recounted, at various times, the minutest incidents 
of his life; and if Mr. Phillips listened with the 
modesty of youth, it requires no conjurer to explain 
how easily and how firmly their friendship was 
cemented. Flattery alone is sometimes tuo pal- 
pable and sometimes inopportune; but to listen 
patiently to a man when he talks about himself, is, 
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'the “ chimney-piece.” Can this be Curran, or has 
the reminiscent drawn upon his own imagination? 
|The only parallel that occurs to us is the assevera. 
tion of a little schoolfellow of ours, when nine 
years old, that he would have given ten shilli 
rather than that his father should have died. The 
assertion was made with a burst of tears, when 
his bereavement was made known to him; and, we 
may add, his playmates respected the sincerity of 
his sorrow, in spite of the strange pecuniary esti- 
mate which he put upon his filial affection. But 
the “ chimney-piece” of a barrister of mature age, 
a Member of Parliament, and the great master of 
pathetic eloquence! Impossible!—a thousand times, 
impossible! By our goose-quill we swear that 
we hold, and ever will hold, the “ chimney-piece” 
to be an invention of the enemy, until we hear 
from the lips of some blooming bride that she 


a li 
et ee 


beyond a doubt, the most delicate, and, on the | found it hopeless to resist an offer of the heart, soul, 
whole, the most successful attention that can be and new hat of her devoted admirer. 
paid to him. Unfortunately, notwithstanding the To return to our story : after Curran had received 
advantages possessed by our author, the task he as much kindness from Boyse as it would have 
undertook was one for which he was singularly been impossible for him to repay by the stock-in- 
ill fitted. The epigrammatic wit, the brilliant | trade of a successful advocate, p/us an Italian marble 
speaker, and the dexterous cross-examiner, finds in chimney-piece (he first taught him Latin and then 
him an eloquent, though somewhat too declamatory sent him to school), the young adventurer became 
historian. The man Curran, for want of the power |a student at Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
ef observation so often possessed in a high degree | neglected to avail himself of the advantages that 
by writers much duller than Mr. Phillips, remains | the place afforded. Many other distinguished men 
as unknown to us when we lay down, as it was| have done the same; perhaps Milton, certainly 
when we took up, the book. A more venial defect,| Goldsmith. It is, moreover, remarkable that, when 
viz., @ want of arrangement, occasioned apparently | the hero of a story perpetrates this piece of folly, 
by a free and unskilful use of “ scissors and paste,” | the shallow biographer generally sets about justify- 
makes it even difficult to glean the following | ing it by depreciating the value of academic in- 
meagre facts. struction, or the persons employed in directing it. 
Curran was born of parents in humble cireum-| Mr. Phillips forms no exception to the rule, 
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stances, at the village of Newmarket, county Cork, | From the University Curran repaired to London 
to “keep terms,” and in due time returned to 
_Dublin, where he was married, and was called to 
the bar. From brieflessness, and its concomitant 
destitution, he was fortunately rescued by an 
attorney commemorated by the familiar name of 
“Old Bob Lyons.” From the mention of this 
man the author takes oecasion to divulge a most 
discreditable arcanum of the profession of the law 
as practised in Ireland. To “ hug” an attorney is 
‘a reproach which could not be applied to an 
English barrister without resulting in the gravest 
consequences ; in Dublin, we are assured, it was 
the rule—so much so, indeed, that the failure of an 
able lawyer, a Mr. Keller, is attributed to his 
disdain of the useful precaution to give dinners 
to those who could give briefs to him. From this 
solitary instance given by Mr. Phillips, it follows 
that Curran and his contemporaries were not 80 
unbending; or, if the glory of the great man is 
really immaculate, it is at least unfortunate that the 
care of it should have been intrusted to the pen of 
a loose writer and incoherent thinker. While we 
are upon this topic, we may also observe that our 
author, for the sake of the credit of a happy quota- 
tion, which was probably never made, repr 

his venerated friend as crawling with vermin. 


in the year 1750. 
their neglect, allowed him to grow up ignorant and 
idle; but, by the charity of Mr. Boyse, the rector, 
he obtaincd the rudiments of education. Of the 
obligations he acknowledged himself to be under 
to this gentleman, the following anecdote enables us 
to forin sume estimate :— 

**T recollect, it was about five-and-thirty years aflerwards, 


when | had risen to some eminence at the bar, and when I 
had a seat in Parliament, and a good house in Ely Place, 


on my return one day from court! found an old gentleman | 


seated alone in the drawing-room, his feet familiarly placed 
on each side of the Italian marble chimney-piece, and his 
whole air bespeaking the consciousness of one quite at 
home. He turned round—it was my friend of the ball 
alley’ Ilrushed instinctively into his arms. I could not 
help bursting into tears. Words cannot describe the scene 
which followed. ‘You are right, sir; you are right: the 
chimncy-piece is yours—the pictures are yours—the house 
is yours: you gave me all I have—my friend—my father !’ 
He dined with me ; and in the evening [ caught the tear 
glistening in his fine blue eye when he saw his poor little 
Jacky, the creature of his bounty, rising in the House of 
Commons to reply to a right honourable. Poor Boyse! he 


is now gone; and no suitor had a larger deposit of | 


practical benevolence in the court above. This is his wine 
—let us drink to his memory.’ Such is a very faint and 
very humble imitation of the manner in which Mr. Curran 
used to relate this most interesting era in his history ; and 
I never heard him recur to it without weeping.” 


In wit or weeping, Mr. Phillips never forgets 
the wine; but the jewel of this beautiful story is 


The poverty of his family, or | 





“ At another time, when an insect of very high birth, but 
of very democratic habits, was caught upon the coat, about 





the appearance of which he was never very solicitous, his 
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friend Egan, observing it, maliciously exclaimed from 
Virsi— Eh! Curran: 

*Cujum pecus? an Melibo:i 
at the same time turning with a {triumphant jocoseness to 
the spectators. But Curran, in the coolest manner taking 
up the line, immediately retorted— 


‘Non, verum gonis—nuper mihi tradidit Lgou.’” 


The career of Curran from his introduction to 
business till his acceptance of the office of Master 
of the Rolls was as brilliant as the times and his 

ofession would admit of. His acquaintance, 
indeed, with the law seems to have been limited ; 
but his power as an advocate was, no doubt, very 
great. From his position he was, of course, invari- 
ably selected to be counsel for prisoners under 
prosecution by the Crown for State-offences ; and 
it was on these occasions that he put forth all his 
wonderful powers, and, we believe, invariably 
without success. They were, in truth, evil days 
for Ireland. The alleged conspirator, whoever he 
might be, was sure to encounter a jury of Orange- 
men, and as sure to meet his fate within a few 
hours afterwards. 

Bad as things were, however, it is absolutely 
ridiculous to suppose, with our author, that the 
advocate, as such, ran the risk of being murdered 


in the performance of his professional duty. An_ 


“appeal to the soldiery” is a fine theme for a 
declaimer, and Curran was a too practised artist to 
let it pass without taking advantage of it. But 
there is nothing upon record to induce us to believe 
that he ever was in danger, or seriously thought 


himself so ; and as his personal courage was beyond | 


dispute, we may, without injury to his fame, dis- 
miss the stories of bayonets pointed to his breast, 
and the like, as mere flowers of speech. 

His last efforts as an advocate were made in 
behalf of some of the unhappy wretches whom the 
insane rebellion of Robert Emmett hurried into 
crime and ruin; and at this time Curran discovered 
to his dismay that the leader of the insurrection 
had possessed himself of the affection of one of his 
daughters. The young lady shortly afterwards 
married another, though her death, which took 
place at no great interval, is said to have been 
caused by grief for the loss of her first love. After 
Curran had become Master of the Rolls, a post for 
which it is allowed on all hands he was singularly 
unfitted, though he retained it for six years, he 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Phillips, and became 
subject to protracted fits of melancholy. He expired 
of paralysis in 1817. 

{t results from Mr. Phillips's, and more trust- 
worthy books than his, that Curran was certainly 
possessed of extraordinary power as an orator, and 
that his eloquence, thongh always impulsive, was 
of a varied character. The published remains of 
his speeches show that he was unrivalled in the 
denunciation of oppression, that his invective was 
overwhelming, his sarcasm sharp and polished, and 
his pathos deeply touching. Unanimous tradition 


agrees in representing him, in a lively and witty 
society, as acknowledgedly the liveliest and wit- 
Hest. It does not, however, appear that he was 
gifted with much logical power, or had taken the 
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pains to acquire much learning. As an advocate 
he will not be forgotten while the language endures ; 
as a judge, a statesman, or a philosopher, he has 
little claim to be remembered. Whether, with 
these deficiencies, he can be called a great man is 
a question we might not answer, perhaps, to the 
satisfaction of his biographer. Though the Com- 
missioner has been transplanted for many years 
from the land of his birth, he still looks up (at 
least his book does) to the provincial reputation 
which he adored in his earlier days. He, like all 
other [rishmen, ignores such practical ability as 
placed Castlereagh and Wellington at the head of 
British councils and armies, while he entertains an 
obvious veneration for the Tones, the Emmetts, 
the Sheares’, and the Fitzgeralds—a race of men 
unmatched for conceit, ignorance, and imbecility, 
but whose folly, unfortunately for themselves and 
their country, was more than equalled by their 
reckless audacity. 

To deal fairly with the memories of these un- 
happy men, it must be admitted that the oppor- 
tunity for their political existence was most cer- 
tainly afforded by the frightful demoralisation 
prevailing in the dominant party. These, again, 
were the contemporaries of Curran, in whose praise 
Mr. Phillips exhausts his whole vocabulary of 
eulogy till he sinks under the effort. He tells us 
that the high families and the talent of Ireland 
engaged in an honourable competition at the 
Dublin bar. He has also intimated that dinners 
to attorneys formed an essential ingredient of pro- 
fessional success. He has told us that forensic 
honours often, if not generally, led to political ad- 
vancement, and that Ireland recruited her states- 
men from among her lawyers. But though all of 
these seem to have been admirable masters of sare 
castic repartee and eloquent invective, the states- 
manship of the age and country seems to have 
centred in Grattan alone; and few, very few be- 


sides Grattan could claim credit for resisting cor- 


ruption, even when it approached them in its 
vulgarest and most revolting form. Scott, Lord 
Clonmel, lamented his servility with his dying 
breath ; Barry Yelverton, Lord Avonmore, could 
not refrain from tears when reproached with the 
bargain by which he secured his title; Plunket, 
Flood, and a host of others leave a tarnished name 
behind them; and it is in these days, when charity 
would fain drop a veil over the past, that the ill- 
timed eulogy of Mr. Phillips revives the recol- 
lection of half-forgotten vices, and calls upon us 
to surrender common sense and common honesty, 
while we join with him in a hackneyed eul 

upon the “ great days” of Ireland. Great, indeed, 
was the misery of those days, great the profligacy, 
and great the corruption. ‘Their ruffianism was 
little gilded by the refinements and courtesies of 
life, and we doubt even whether the “galaxy of 
talent” observed by the inexperienced eye of Mr. 
Phillips did really shine with unrivalled brilliancy 
in that murky atmosphere. The bulk and lustre 
of a provincial star is often liable to be over-esti- 
mated for want of a due criterion. Earl Clare was 
inferior to none in Ireland for boldness and ability ; 
in a British House of Peers he was remarkable for 
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neither. Flocd was a Jupiter, who launched 
thunderbolts in College-green ; he was demolished 
with a feather in St. Stephen's. But these are not 
the only instances. We still cherish a reccllection 
of the advent to London of a young Irish lawy er 
who was said to be of such transcendant genius 
that he could make a speech for a prisoner, or a 
m for a patron, with equal felicity and success. 

t was said he could have been a Demosthenes, if 
his diction had not been too luxuriant, or a Cicero, 
if his energy had not been too fervid. It was 
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progue for many years enchanted the juries of the 
Old Bailey, and even murder forgot its coming 
punishment while it listened in rapt attention tg 
dulcet strains that warbled of hypothetical inno. 
cence. ‘There, however, the wonder reached jt: 
limit, and at length collapsed altogether. The 
voice, indeed, is sometimes heard to issue from the 
obscure bench of an inferior court ; but it has long 
lost the power of fascinating the listener. The 
gorgeous diction and the ready wit exist no longer, 
and the imagination once luxuriant and fertile to a 

















| feared by his enemies and hoped by his friends fault, is now so poor and beggarly that a fulsome 
that he would occupy the highest station at the | dedication prefixed to an old and worthless book 
ue English bar, but only for a brief period, while in is all that it can afford to testify the wish, while it 
i transit to higher honours. ‘These anticipations establishes the impotence, to pay a debt of gratitude 
5 have not been altogether verified. A mellifluous to an illustrious patron, 
i 
b 
Be O'DONOUGHOO AND THE DEVIL. 
Bait A LEGEND OF KILLARNEY. 
1. 4 Ox Mangerton’s top the Devil sips For the notice was ruthlessly short, and he kenned 
a. The mountain-dew through his brazen lips, Each was really engaged to some other friend. 
‘ id “be By a good turf-fire, which the jolly soaker All his jour ney is in vain, 
) q abe Stirs with his tail, by way of a poker ; | Towards Mangerton he speeds again. 
| f And mutters, “ The place is well enough, only | Quoth he, “ "Kis little trouble or loss 
aa Just at present I find it lonely.” | To try my last chance at the Castle of Ross.” 
: 4 :% So he turns to Asmodeus, and says, “ Now try | The man of plush undid the gate, 
; Gee : Jf you cannot get me sume company. Aud said, “I’m sorry you're come too late, 
. fa By way of a change, I should like the queer |For master is out, and said he'd just call in 
Bat Special Pleader who wrote “ ‘Ten 'Thousand-a- |On the Monks and the Prior of sweet Innisfallen. 
|e Year ;” If he finds them at home he, I rather think, dines 
ied. {43 Or Serjeant Murphy, he’s never finical ; upon 
ke f Or Titmarsh, though he’s a trifle cy nical ; That loveliest isle that the sun ever shines upon ; 
een) |! Our snug little party would sure bea proper field | Where the silvery ash, and the arbutus mingle, 
a9 || For Sir ‘Ly tton Bulwig and David Copperfield; | And kiss the bright waves as they break on the 
| Cy Or Dizzy, “who has that strange predilection, shingle ; 
Ph ) To laugh in his sleeve while he chatters Protection. ; Where the billow just heaves, like the breast of a 
| | Besides, Asmodeus, we musn't forget maiden, 
Aah To ask some people of our own set— And the breeze is as soft as her sigh when love-laden; 
ie if The patriot King who lives at Berlin, Where the dew on the shamrock’s as bright as 
ae 4 Of course, will be happy to suck my purl in. | the tear 
ae At Milan you'll find old Marshal Radetzky : Which shines in the eye of the sweet little dear, 
le Perhaps, for a change, he would faney our wet sky; And the woodbine hangs down, like her curls, 
ae Tell Haynau he needn't dress, though lis jerkin’s | from the holly— 
a. The worse for his visit to Barclay and Perkins’. | Did master say when he'd be back again, Molly?’ 
Sal | tut the Prince of Hesse musn't come to my rev el, 
. 4 i That scoundrel’s too mean to drink with the Devil. | Hark! the matin-bell is ringing 
aa. Nay, think me not proud; if you ever so glum were, O’er the waters, sweet and sulemn, 
. As a gentleman, I must draw a line somewhere.” And the Holy Friars are singing 
‘Tene What you read in the next column ; 
a | Over hill and over dale, | O'er the wave the notes come stealing— 
 ) Comet-like, with whisking tail, Softly stealing on the soul : 
", Cver land and over sea, Don't put too much lemon-peel in, 
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Speeds Asmodeus merrily, 
And a goodly company | 
Faithfully inviteth he ; | 


— 
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‘a But, alack-a-day ! | 
ete: They all answer, “ Nay,” | 
ti And back he must wing his weary way ; 
t: - 
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Or you spoil the whiskey-bowl. 


YE SONG OF YE FRIARS. 
Oh! ‘tis pleasure rare, 
When the morning air 


Dreathes over the mountain grey, boys! 








With two staunch dogs, 
To trot over the bogs, 
And chase the wild deer to bay, boys! 
But sweeter to me, 
At eve, to see 
His smoking haunch when roast, boys! 
And where is the sport, 
Like a bottle of port, 
Or a can of hot ale with a toast, boys! 
If a jolly old Monk 
Is not to get drunk, 
Come, tell me, my lads, on your honour, who 
Has a right to be frisky ? 
So hand us the whiskey— 
And here’s to the health of O’Donoughoo! 


Sach were the sounds that, from the sacred isle, 
Fell on Asmodeus’ ear, who stood the while 
As one who, doubting of his welcome, stands, 
Lifting the knocker with his trembling hands, 
And reads the legend, writ beneath, to tell 
The modest visitor to “ Ring the Bell.” 
The carol o’er, he tells, with bow polite, 
His errand, and is answered by the knight— 
“ Do they all decline 
With the Devil to dine? 
Such fear never troubled this heart of mine. 
Let the coward who funks 
Stay and dine with the Monks; 


I’ll leave the old fogies to “skin their own skunks.’ 


The small drop of punch 
I have had for my lunch 
Just puts me in cue for a pretty good bout of it. 


Bid him put on the ketthke—while steam’s in the’ 


spout of it 


O’DONOUGHOO AND THE DEVIL. 





As when her watch the mother keeps 
Over her infant's rest. 
Oh, who that gazes on that scene 
Would deem that there had ever been 
Foul crime in clime so fair; 
Fraud and Oppression, hand in hand, 
And, stalking through the withered land, 
Gaunt Famine and Despair— 
| And deeds most dear to him who now 
| Sits upon Mangerton’s smooth brow 
In misty mantle blue, 
And, gaily ladling out the toddy, 
Is playing both for soul and body 
Of brave O’Donoughoo ! 


But little he knows 

What lots of “ goes,” 

And “ bottoms,” and “ drains” 

It takes to have any effect on his brains. 

And as for the bottles 

‘They poured down their throttles 
It’s more than I'm up to to “sum up the tottles.” 
I only know this, that, at half after four, 
The Devil was laid on his back on the floor: 
Though he'd had too much he kept calling for more ; 
And he hiccoughed and laughed a good deal at the 

bustle 
Between Cardinal Wiseman and Lord John Russell, 
And expressed, although not very clearly, his hope, 
That the Whigs would be more than a match for 
the Pope ; 

And talked of reforming his favourite colleges, 
'And railed at the tax that on daylight and know- 
ledge is. 
‘So, I fancy, I’m warranted to think, 





I'll drink with him fair glass for glass, there’s no Though, perhaps not drunk, he was “worse for 


doubt of it; 


drink.” 


It’s likely, ere morning, he'll wish himself out of it.” | 


Far spreading silvery to the north 
The Lower Lake is stretching forth, 
Studded with islets green ; 
The brightest emerald ever set 
In diadem or coronet 
Is dim beside their sheen. 
The Purple-mountain’s cheek is kissed, 
And blushes into amethyst, 
Beneath the glowing west ; 
From Mucross tower the vesper-bells 
Awake the slumbering soul that dwells 
Beneath the Eagle's Nest ; 
And o'er the Lake of Turk afar 
Another voice from green Glenar 
__ in answering whisper speaks ; 
Then off the wandering phantoms go 
And seek, through deep and dark Duuloe, 
Maegillicuddy’s Recks. 
Carn Tual rears his giant head, 
Abrupt and rugged, stern and dread, 
a Yet, nestling in his breast, 
Phe Upper Lake as peaceful sleeps 


| But never devil nor mountain dew 
Could hurt body or soul of O’Donoughoo, 
Though he looked the next morning exceedingly 
| blue. 
When into his room 
Burst a grumbling groom, 
_Totell him the horse inthe lake had “got drownded ;” 
And all of a ruck, 
With both the shafts “ bruck,” 
| Was the car lying smashed on the hill where he 
| found it. 
| For a steady young lad 
| It was really too bad 

To be kept up in that way, from sunset till morning. 
| Ile was sorry to leave, but he must give him warning. 


| 


YE MORAL. 


A thousand years have past away— 
QO’ Donoughoo lives but in poet’s lay— 
| But this moral we get : 
When the night's to be “ wet,” 
If you don’t want your groom to be sour as acrab, 
Scud your own horses home, and come back ina cab. 
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FATE AND THE 





ALPHABET. 


EUREKA. 


“ Fevix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas!” “Both 
my heading and my opening are, I confess, culpa- 
bly trite; but I have been much excited by a dis- 
covery of great importance which I made last 
night. I had long been aware that some other 
causes, far more weighty than evidence or logic, 
were operative in deciding men’s opinions both in 
politics and religion, and had often puzzled my 
brains to discover what these causes were. I had 
already got so far as to ascertain that sandy, and 
especially red hair, was the most powerful predis- 
posing cause of Calvinistic opinions, while black 
hair, especially if lank, indicated a strong tendency 
to Methodism; a conclusion further confirmed by 
the observation that as the black hair verged to- 
wards grey, the creed of the wearer generally be- 
came less deep in dye. 

I was soon led to hope that some similar dis- 
covery might be made as to the cause cansantes 
of the various political creeds current in our country, 
with the formation of which, as we well know, 
reason has never much to do. 


the last century, who got a glimpse of the truth 
so far as to propound a theory, that the practice of 
giving three names was one of the prevalent |« 
causes of Jacobin opinion. In proof of which he 
instanced Charles James Fox, John Horne Tooke, 
John Philpot Curran, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
Theobald Wolfe Tone, and others on the one side: 
while he showed on the other the = dency of two 
names only to produce Toryism, by the examples 
of William Pitt, John Scott, W illiam Windham, 
Henry Dundas, Samuel Horsley, § Samuel Johnson, 
Edmund Burke. 

This was a shrewd conjecture ; and the gentle- 
man in question had got scent of the truth, so far’ 


cognomen. 


The first great step | 
in this direction was made by an eminent “Judge of 








Brotherton such incurable Radicals but because the 
letter B is too strong for them? Then, again, 
mark the initials of Cobbett, and O'Connor, and 
O'Connell. As for the pseudo-initial “ O,” I hold, as 
Charles Lamb tells us the great Elliston did of soup 
and fish, that it goes for nothing. Why is Mr. Cobden, 
in spite of himself, classed in the same category, but 
because all his good sense, all his temper, all his 
wisdom are powerless before the fatal C? Tom 
Duncombe shows the irrepressible influence of the 
letter D. Ewart is notorious enough ; Sir de Lacey 
Evans is enough to leaven all the Es in the House ; 
Lord FE ‘brington was always a Liberal of the boldest 
hne, moderated only slightly as he stepped into the 
Fortescues. The Greys and Grattans proclaim the 
operation of the letter G. Heywood owes his juste 
milieu doubtless to his name; and Janus Hindley 
must lay the blame of the acts which have given 
him his prenomen on the unhappy initial of his 
Lord Morpeth was always rational and 
cautious, but we think he became more and more 
decidedly a Liberal in proportion as he drew 
nearer to becoming Lord Carlisle. 

Let us now look at the other end of the alphabet. 
The letter Q has no political representative, so we 
can only conjecture what its effect upon its victim 
would have been. Wilson Patten is a gentle Tory; 
Peel speaks for himself. Pitt was a terrible Tory, 
but his father, Lord Chatham—all praise be to his 
initial !—was a Whig of the most democratic sort. 
Things get worse as we go on; Roden and Redes- 
dale damn the letter R, but are helpless under its 
blighting influence. Stanley, and Smythe, and 
Sibthorp cannot fight agains st. the involuntary §, 
which has ruined their career and covered them 
with ridicule. W makes Wellington and Winchil- 
(sea brethren in Conservatism, anxiously as they 


as to perceive that names had something to do with | ‘once endeavoured to obliterate each other ; and 


the formation of opinions : 
that something he only dimly discerned. It was 
left for me—unworthy—to propound the true’ and 
complete theory. It fiashed upon me suddenly as 
I sat yesterday evening by the fire, that a man’s 
politics depend simply and solely on the position 
which the initial letter of his surname occupies in the 
alphabet ; its position near the beginning marking 
the cause and the measure of his Radicalism—its 
position near the end indicating the fact and the 
degree of his Conservatism; the middle letters 
being reserved for the indefinite, the indescribable, 


the lukewarm. and the waiters upon Providence. 'Vaur, he 





but the exact nature of | George Young closes the victims of the alphabet, 


for England could never tolerate a ‘Tory blackened 
to the ne-plus ultra of a Z. 

As is the case with every true theory, the apparent 
exceptions which at first sight threaten to negative 
it end, when properly investigated, in affording its 
strongest confirmation. Look at Brougham. As 
long as he was nothing but Henry Brougham—as 
long as he owed no divided alphabetical allegiance, 
and underwent no divided alphabetical influence— 
he was as staunch a Liberal as heart could desire. 

jut as soon as he became Lord Brougham and 
wavered, got bewildered under the 


A rapid glance over the litere humane will! doub le afflatus, rushed from one end of the gamut 


suffice both to establish my theory and make my 
meaning clear. Why, 
House of Commons, does the name of Aglionby 
stand at the head of the Radical minority? W hy 


in every division in the! 


is the name of the obsolete member for Birming. 


ham so inextricably interwoven with the political 
unions of our wildest times, but because Attwood 
begins with A? Why are Bright, and Brown, and 


‘of Cadmus to the other, and never could tell 
whether to serve God or mammon. You never 
know whether the letter B or the letter V has him. 
Like Captain Macheath between Polly and Luey 
—like Hercules between Duty and Pleasure—like 
Pendennis between the syren and the saint—he i 
distracted, torn to pieces, and goes out in night 
Lord Saye and Sele was always consistent. So is 
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the Bavarian Prince Thurn and Taxis. If poor 
Brougham had chosen another title, and called him- 
self Lord Brougham and Bramble, all would have 
peen well: he might still have steered a steady 
course. But who can resist his initial letter? We 
must forgive the involuntary meteor ; he knew not 
what he did. Our theory was not then discovered. 
It has come to light too late to save him. 

«(Castlereagh !” shouts an antagonist, envious of 
“Was not Castlereagh a Tory?” 
Softly, my friend. Yes, Castlereagh was a Tory. 
How could he help it? Was he not a Stewart ? 

“What do you say to D’Israeli ?”’ asks another. 
I reply, D'I[sraeli began life as a Radical, in obe- 
dience to his D ; he modified his extreme opinions 
under the influence of his I; but are you not con- 
scious that it was only the coronet of Lord T'ancred 
in the distance that made him what he is ? 


our fame. 


THE 


As each era of time passes by, it is the custom for 
men of original mind to endeavour to fix upon it, 
some name—the Age of This or the Age of That— 
characteristic of what they deem its peculiar 
features ; but, unfortunately for chronology, such 
appellations are generally more expressive of the 
peculiarities of their author's vision than of the age. 
Conscious of such presumption, and also of the 
danger of auticipation, we yet venture to predict 
that the coming age, looking back upon the pre- 
sent, will see the familiar legend of its cobblers 
stand luminously cut upon its forehead, stamping 
it the age of neatness and despatch, at the smallest 
possible charges. This is one of those facts, so 
delightful to the editorial mind, which require 
neither arithmetic nor inductive reasoning to 
arrive at, nor eloquence to enforce. ‘That popular 
man and lively orator, the mayor of our town, 
When he improves this subject; when, starting | 
with Watt and his mamma’s tea-kettle, he dwells | 
sardonically upon stage-coaches a while, and soaring | 
onward to the present time, revels in imagery on | 
the telegraph and its etceteras, concluding in 
effervescing fire with the “march of intellect’—is 
second to Demosthenes only; for we are easily, 
persuaded of our instincts, and neatness, despatch, 
aud economy are the instincts of the current age. 
But were it necessary to elucidate this fact, it were 
unnecessary to adhere solely to our worthy mayor's 
favourite illustrations—to railways, telegraphs, the 
pepny-post, and other the more prominent develop- 
ments of an universal tendency. In the philosophy 
of little things the foundations of all philosophy 
and all truth are based; the philosophy of steam- 
power (as is popularly known) on the philosophy 
of a tea-kettle—of the centre of gravity on that of 
4 falling apple; so the fact which here presses 
upon our attention finds confirmation in the whole 
multitude of little things about us—in all the 
practical relations of life and death. Of course 
there are exceptions to so universal a rule, and 
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“ Well, but Roebuck!’ says athird. “Ha! we 
have you there! Roebuck is Radical enough for 
his name to begin with a B, if there were any truth 
in your theory.” So it does. Are you so blind 
as not to perceive that Roebuck is a compound and 
clumsily conglomerated name ?—that Buck is the 
generic or family, and Roe only the specifie or 
baptismal designation? Roe is only added to indi- 
cate the particular kind of Buck he is, a prefix 
smacking of litigious antagonism to Jobn Doe, to 
distinguish him from harmless animals of the 
same tribe. 

“You're a clever fellow!” says the last adver- 
sary I have to floor ; “ but what do you say to Lord 
John Russell? You will not call him a Tory ?” 
Not yet; but he is only a scion of the house of 
Bedford. But for that happy accident —-— 

Now is not my theory irrefutably established ? 


OF MURDER. 


these—emphatic, that they are !—will immediately 
occur to the naturally observant reader: to wit, 
the practice of agriculture, Government business, 
and the Lord Mayor's show. It is pleasing to ob- 
serve, however, that the former exception is gra- 
dually revolutionising itself; though it were un- 
reasonable to expect, perhaps, that a spirit so vul- 
garly “fast” and utilitarian shonld become the 
animus of Governmental proceedings, judicial, di- 
plomatic, or domestic, to the supplanting of that 
calm dignity, that time-honoured immobility which 
is so dear to the heart of every Englishman, and 
which (with the latter exception) affords so much 
of interest to the contemplative mind. 

But (for even Sathanas should have his due) it 
must be acknowledged, in passing, that if the 
national spirit of neatness, despatch, and economy 
be ignored by Government officials, they exercise 


peculiar care not to check its general progress. 


With that far-sighted acumen which they are 
popularly reputed to possess, they perceive that 
under such a regime the nation grows in wisdom 
and in grace—and in ability to pay taxes; con- 
sequently, they respect that regime. But with 
these considerations constantly before their eyes, it 
may sometimes happen—naturally, perhaps—that 
they carry their appretiation of the principle into 
phases of it which, to the State or the general 
public, may by some be deemed equivocal. 

We have been led to these remarks—as journal- 
istic moralists sometimes candidly observe—by con- 
sideration of one of those little things, often a mere 
family arrangement, which corroborate the above- 
expressed view of the spirit of the age—namely, 
the prevailing style of murder: a painful and 
serious subject, and one which we presume to 
think as worthy the alarm and indignation of the 
British Premier and the British nation as the 
introduction of the appurtenances—the carpet-bag 
—of any creed whatever. Our newspaper-loving 
readers, from those who, in barbers’ shops on 
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Sanday mornings, relax from the labours of the 
week in anathematising the Executive and the 
bishops, to those others to whom “the news” is a 
daily luxury, who imbibe politics with their early 
chocolate, and discuss new horrors with the morn- 
ing roll, will immediately understand an allusion 
to the revailing style of murder, and appreciate 
the reflection which concluded the above prelimi- 
nary remarks. No longer to stave off the terrible 
subject, we perceive by those newspaper-sheets that 
“social progress,’ while leaving behind it the 
carcases of many wrongs and many evils, warnings 
to the growing nations, yet keeps but even pace 


with that old stream of human passions which first | 


rose in Eden, and whose fountains the Flood could 
not break up; that the march of intellect is not 
altogether the march of human nature, and may 
even involve a march of murder. This, of course, 
is equally applicable to all the various forms of 
aggressive crime. It is true that, as regards bur- 
glary, symptoms of a return to ancient usage and 
ceremonial have lately manifested themselves, in 
remarkable coincidence with similar movements 
in ecclesiastical practice; but the great body of 
more orthodox thieves regard these old-world 
innovators with contempt, as rash barbarians, and 
lamentably ignorant of the safety and cconomy of 
modern appliances. Crowbars, masks, and dark- 
lanterns are outré and behind the times. The 
highway-gentleman of the last century, dressed and 

curled, who gallantly shot my lord’s coachman and 
horses, politely begged permission to rifle my lord’s 
pockets, soothing my lady the while with condo- 
lence and compliment, and otherwise managing 
matters in an unexceptionable manner—he, too, is 
passed away with the times he illustrated, and his 
place is filled by men of business—by march-of- 
intellect operators in chluroform and new and im- 
proved strangulators. 

So in respect of murder. Butchery by knife 
and pistol, or “sudden blows with a ragged stick,” 
have now few disciples—none among real delibe- 
rate villains: such work is found expensive, dan- 
gerous and disagreeable, and arsenic and strych- 
nine are your only agents. Now and then, in this 
Christian land, a Man may tread out the life of his 
wife, on Saturday nights, “with heavy-nailed 
boots,” or a wife kill her husband in the flourish of 
a poker; but it always happens in these cases that 
the murderer is carried back to normal savagery in 
a flood of passion, or past normal savagery in a flood 
of gin. ‘This, consequently, frightful as it is, is 
not that absolute and genuine murder, that cool, 
nicely-considered, artistic crime which now and 
then lights us to the depths of human wickedness : 
and assassins of this order shrink froin the éclat of 
such bloody methods to their guilt. ‘There seems, 
indeed, to be a fatality in the spilling of blood. 
Unce unlaw fully shed, it will flow to the world’s 
end after the criminal, stamping his footsteps, 
setting its mark upon every little circumstantial 
action, and smoking in the nostrils of Justice till 
it is aroused: really, there seems to be more than 
metaphor in the saying, that it cries to God from 
the earth. The law, too, in these palpable cases, 
is swift and inevitable, with a keen eye for bloody 
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spots and bloody knives—wash them, hide they 
as you may. Accordingly, the more blatant modes 
of murder are generally abandoned ; they are out 
of date. It is only the lower class of play-wrights 
even, those who write for audiences who desire 
palpable and demonstrated horror, who introduce 
blood upon the stage. Poisoning (the word crawls 
from one’s pen like asnake) is the prevailing style: 
it combines the necessities of the time—neatnesg, 
despatch, and economy—with the most egregious 
and unappreciated wickedness. 

It may appear odd thus to speak of murder, to 
argue upon the particular attractions of so ter. 
rible a phase of it as poisoning, which is the very 
exaggeration of crime, and w hen practised, as it is 
with wonderful frequency, amongst members of 
one household, a conglomeration of every human 
vice; but that there are such attractions (and such 
as above mentioned) quite independent of its com. 
parative safety, both fact and reason prove. Those 
who look for causes commensurate to their events 
may regard such a notion as a funny conceit; but 
the majority of our readers, those who know what 
little springs, almost inappreciable i in apparent in- 
significance, move the ponderous machine of mind, 
may incline to another opinion. At the same 
time, every one will admit that a man, gagging 
conscience with those unansw erables, “my rights,” 

“strictly according to law,” and so on, may “strip 
another of all his earthly possessions, and yet 
shrink in alarmed virtue from any thought of 
theft that might naturally intrude into his mind: 
another, 4 la Murdstone, by bad conduct and 
the thousand-and-one ogreisms of your petty do- 
mestic czar, will wither the greener blessings of 
the lives of those who sit round his own fireside 
into hard and dry leaves—nay, shorten those 
barren lives many years; and yet to him assault 
and battery may be an abhorrent and impossible 
thing. The difference, however, it is very appa- 
rent, is only in appearances—in the inanner of the 
theft and of the cruelty ; and by kindred reasoning 
it will be seen that the palliated and naturalised 
circumstances (by the reader’s leave) that wait on 
poisoning, foster the notion in weak and wicked 
minds that that kind of murder is not so very bad. 

Setting aside, for the time, the secrecy and safety 
of the method—seduction enongh to evil minds we 
all may perceive—by palliated and naturalised cir 
cumstances is meant this: that in death by poison 
there is no marked offending against the natural 
laws of death to shock the instincts of the mur- 
derer; he does Heaven's own work on Heaven’ 
own plan: a consideration fraught with influence. 
No scene of bloody strife, of a life bursting out, 
strong and fierce, from that ugly wound he made, 
comes back in after-times to tright the murderer 
in lonely places ; ; on the other hand, he sees it to 
Le a gentle ooz! ng away of life—a kind of diarrhea. 
He sees his victim, mayhap, hastily and quietly 
conclude his worldly arranzements, give directions 
for his funeral, call his family about him—die un 
conscious and unaccusing ; and he may sleep (we 
may imagine) three thousand years, and only then 
discover, at the last day, that it was not God who 
dismissed him from his unfinished work—but his 








father or his wife there : Poisoning is murder of a 
quiet, unobtrusive, delicate kind, offending neither 
or ear; murder that a lady might do with 


hands—that even Macbeth might have found 
99? 


eye n 


clean ; | 
~ome comfort in. “Out! out, damned spot 


That red spot diffused and multiplied itself eter- 
nally. Once reflected in the murderer's eyes, with 
all the obstinacy of blood it fixed itself there ; and 
wherever he looked, there was still that “crimson 
cloud before his eyes "—unless, mayhap, he looked 
to heaven. But had Macbeth been only a poisoner, 
he would have mounted a hat-band and the throne 
with very much less compunction, though, morally, 
with very much more guilt. Assassins (‘tis an old 
storv) are ever cowards; and cowardly minds, 
while exaggerating each symptom of present 
danger, exalt every little straw which may come 
within the reach of struggling conscience into 
plausible greatness. 

It were easy to extend these considerations. 
This being, however, a merely suggestive more 
than an arzumentative paper, we leave it to the 
attentive reader himself to complete the chapter ; 
he will not fail to discover in the above-mentioned 
influences, weak as they may appear, and in a 
whole multitude of similar ones arising from or 
connected with them, the wherewithal upon which 
many a restless conscience seeks to cushion itself, 
too often with a wonderful success. We must, 
however, call to mind one thing which bears upon 
its front the semblance of proof at least; namely, 
the notorious nonchalance of poisoners, and the 
fact that they—(those even of whom we read in 
the newspapers, those who are detected—how 
much more, then, those who escape!)—are gene- 
rally wholesale murderers : one victim is so easily, 
altogether so comfortably despatched, that the 
temptation becomes too great upon any strong 
provocation, or (more frequently) any chance of 
gain. Thus, some time since we read how a whole 
brotherhood—not children, but some of our hard- 
handed working men—were killed seriatim by an 
unnatural mother. Some children of such a mother 
went once to a graveyard, where some of their 
number already lay. Upon their return home, the 
mother asks, “ Where have you been?” One may 
yet see the unsuspecting innocence in the downcast 
faces of those little victims as they answer, “To 
Jolnny’s grave, mother.” “Ah, my dears, there 
will be some more of you there soon!”—and ac- 
cordingly some more of them were there soon ; and 
on the trial provoked by that circumstance these 
particulars came out. 

_ But it were useless work to recapitulate such 
instances ; many such must be in the memory of 
all, proving the infatuation which this crime seems 
powerful to create, the subtlety with which it works 
and spreads in the human heart. Why, we have 
seen it break out in certain localities so frequently 
‘has shown them to have been thoroughly in- 
fected with the abomination. Suffolk and Essex, 
for instance, are famous poison-counties ; and ina 
village of the latter county, during an examination 
into a poison-case, revelations were made of the 
Most extraordinary character, and as alarming as 
*xtraordinary, A woman in the village of Cla- 
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vering tired of her husband's companionship, and, 
it appears, acquainted her gossips with the fact. 
In Clavering that seemed to be not an uncommon 
thing, and the remedy popular in Clavering was 
suggested—one lady hinting that it might be ad- 
vantageously administered by means of a pie; it 
might have been, and really appeared to be, that 
experience had taught her this. At any rate, some 
such method was resorted to to bring peace to the 
heart of the unhappy wife—and her husband died. 
Subsequent circumstances excited suspicion, and an 
inquiry was set afoot, and witnesses from amongst 
the matronage of Clavering were called upon to 
give evidence. At this the souls of Clavering’s 
matrons were stricken sore—they were troubled 
grievously at their implication or acquiescence in 
so terrible a thing; haply peni— —nay, that’s not 
it: we mistake. The wives and mothers of the 
village waxed angry; the spirit of Tell and Tyler 
crept into their souls, and they were indignant at 
so intolerable an interference of the powers that be 
—in Clavering—with their domestic affairs. It 
was understood upon the examination that wit- 
nesses were reluctant to give evidence because of 
the strong feeling that prevailed against them, these 
traitors to so worthy a clique. Here, at any rate, 
is evidence of the insidious nature, the plausible 
subtlety of the crime under notice ; and we have 
reason to fear that this is not a solitary instance of 
the same spirit in England. Not that the women 
of England are alone or particularly susceptible of 
these subtle influences, as the history of the Conti- 
nent in the seventeenth century, briefly digested in 
this particular by Beckmann in his well-known 
“History of Inventions” (art. “Secret Poison”), 
very abundantly testifies ; the great difference being 
in the classes in which the crime popularised itself : 
in England (it appears), almost entirely the lower 
classes of the provinces ; on the Continent the order 
which numbered the marchionesses, countesses, and 
duchesses of Paris, and the princesses and signoras 
of Rome with his Holiness the Pope at their head 
—high precedent enough, it will be admitted, and 
one which the police appliances even of that time 
proved to have been followed with frightful infa- 
tuation.* We venture to repeat, in little, the fol- 
lowing highly illustrative anecdote from the above- 
mentioned author. 

In the year 1659 (under the Government of Pope 
Alexander VII.), it being observed at Rome that 
many young married women were left widows, 
and that many husbands died when they became 
conjugally disagreeable, it becoming also known 
that several persons had avowed at confession their 
guilt of the crime of poisoning, the Government 
employed the utmost vigilance to discover the cu!- 
prits. Suspicion fell upon a society of young mar- 
ried women, whose president appeared to be an old 








* When La Voisin, a midwife, “ who carried on a traffic 
in poisons” and love-philtres, was arrested in Paris, in 1679, a list 
of her customers was found in her ) It some 
very distinguished names— t tlose of the tess of 
Soisson, her sister the Duchess of Bouillon, and Marshal de Lux- 
embourg. The latter, after some months’ confinement in the 
Bastille, was declared innocest, La Voisin, with an accomplice, 
La Vigoreux, was burnt alive ip 1680, after their hands had been 
bored through with a red-bot iron, and eut off —Sce Beckmann. 
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woman who pretended to foretell future events—| attempts at murder by poison during that periog 
decidedly had dealings with the Devil, at any rate. | was 224; the total number of persons whose live 
“ A crafty female,” given out to be a person of | were taken or attempted (as far as the law knows) 
considerable distinction, was sent to this old woman, | was 243; the number of convictions for poisoning 
with the pretence that she wished to procure some | or attempting to poison, 75. This gives an annual 
of her “drops” for a cruel husband. The whole | average of rather more than 22 persons tried for 
society were by this stratagem arrested ; and all of | the crime or the attempt, and nearly 7 convictions, 
them except the fortune-teller, named Hieronyma | It further appears from this return, that among the 
Spara, confessed. After vainly invoking the | accused the number of females is slightly in excess 
“princes, knights, barons, and ladies,” who had so | of that of males, and that the English circuits jy 
frequently assured her of their “ protection and | which the greater number of poisoning-cases have 
friendship,’ Hicronyma, her assistant poisoner, and | occurred are the Norfolk, the Western, and the 
three other women were hanged; and, upon sub-{ Northern; next in order are the Midland, the 
sequent revelations, several more women were exe-| North Wales, and the Central Criminal Court, 
euted, others whipped, others banished. The total of Scotch cases for the period of cleven 
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" i This Spara, it appears, was a scholar of the | years is 15, of convictions 7; the total of Irish 
| ov . notorious ‘l'offania, author and distributor of certain | cases 56, of convictions 15; giving a remainder of 
3) i drops dedicated to St. Nicholas of Bari, whose |172 accusations and 5d convictions for England 

* fi image adorned the bottles in which they were sold. | alone. 
BE ‘4 Of this poison (“crystallised arsenic dissolved in} It will readily be perecived that in the above 
, OR a large quantity of water, with the addition of the | statistics there is nothing very alarming, taken in 
Bo tf herb cymbalaria”) a contemporary, Abbé Gagliani, | comparison with the numericals of other modes of 
Te says: “There is not a lady at Naples who has not | murder; but a little thought will give a new com. 
Ky some of it lying carelessly on her toilette with her | plexion—a paler complexion—to the matter. For 
oie smelling-bottles.” It was well known as “ aqua| instance, it may pot be teo much to say at onee 
i Toffania.” Being apprehended and put to the}that it is highly probable that not more than one 


rack, the concocter acknowledged to having caused | murder of this kind in twenty is discovered ; and, 
the death of not less than siz hundred persons, and | again, that the chances are at least even that suf- 
named those who had patronised her. She was| ficient evidence cannot be obtained to convict that 
afterwards strangled; and to “mitigate the arch-| one prisoner: which is a picture by no means satis- 
bishop” (we hope effectually, whatever it may be), | factory to persons of a judicial mind. Of the 
her body was thrown at night into the area of the | aggregate number of accused above given not one- 
Pe, convent from which she was apprehended—having | third were convicted, in the case of Ireland not 
Te taken refuge there. The story of Brinvillier is} one-fourth ; a state of affairs—in a land possessing 
of sufficiently well known, and, being an individual | a detective almost infallible in tracking guilt, even 
| case, proves little. upon the merest indications—peculiar to this pecu 
In giving this brief gathering of fact and anec-| liar crime. But, in the nature of things, nothing 
dote, however, it must not be supposed that we | else may be expected; a conviction of which faet, 
compare our own countrywomen, even upon equal | a mingled feeling of hopelessness and helplessness 
: 7 ground as poisoners, with the ladies of the conti-|in the matter, meets us in almost every case of 
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oe: nental courts in the latter half of the seventeenth | which we read in the public prints. In how few 

eT century—sodden, as they were, in a mingled broth} is there any evidence of a direct tendency! In 

by 4! of every profligacy, which sufficiently prepared | how few cases is there any tangible testimony, any, 

Bee their hearts for the growth of so apt a fungus, for | that is, that can be judicially wielded, even of the 

ee a crime so well suited to their peculiar exigencies. | causes of the death of the murdered man! Sus 

hae Our aim was mainly to enliven the reader, and|picions of such a murder are most frequently 

“ls fa further to illustrate the extraordinary manner in| aroused by perfectly supplementary and extrinsic 

af which the ofience of poisoning, spite of its super- | circumstances. The unusual conduct of a person 

- (3 i atrocious character, seems capable of working upon | connected with the deceased excites remark, may- 

age whole cities and communities, as with an indi-| hap, among the gossips of the village—remark 

hy vidual or personified power ; indeed, in such cases | which would be impossible in the crowd of isolated 

Ni : | as the above, for the above are not solitary, one| units in towns; such remark brings to memory 

Bt might imagine it to be a circumambient presence | circumstances which might be thought equivocal; 
rie } of that roaring lion who goeth about, seeking | and, finally, the body is exhumed. A chemist | 
24 | whose souls he may devour. examines the body—filtrates, precipitates; finds ) 
«he iy Having thus insisted, in some kind, upon the | traces of arsenic in the intestines, very faint, which | 
“Bh plausibility and contagion of this method of murder, | might have caused death—and might not. There , 
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it may be proper here to consider the effect of | were cases, and it was possible that—and so, with 
these influences, added to the mighty one of its | the picture of an innocent creature hanging on a0 
secrecy and comparative safety, as shown in our| ideal gallows before his eyes, condemned by 

criminal records. We quote shortly from a return | testimony, the chemist decides that he really cannot 
printed by order of the House of Commons of the | s with any certainty upon the matter; 
trials for poisoning or attempting to poison in| prisoner is discharged. It is true that, with all 
Great Britain during the eleven years from 1839 | the appliances of modern science, and the 
to 1849 inclusive. By this it appears that the | sagacity of our scientific men, such doubtful results 
total number of pereons tried for murder or| do not accrue from inquiries of this nature nestly 
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so often as their general circumstances would 
prepare one to expect ; but it is easy to infer, that 
where evidence ol such cases as do come to 
light are frequently so slender, and the difficulty 
of tracing them to satisfactory ends so great, that 
the majority of cases are not discovered at all. 
Everything connected with the performance of the 
crime, indeed, tends to this conclusion. It is pecu- 
liarly a household crime, be it remembered, com- 
mitted by one member of a family against another; 
and the administration of the means of death (in 
food) is through 80 safe and natural a channel that 
it is quite impossible to detect or guard against it. 
We have already spoken of the appearances, the 
nature of death by poison, and the difficulty with 
which unpractised eyes must detect the cause 
when administered with the cunning usually dis- 
played, gradually; this also is proved by the 
fact of comparatively few murders by poison being 
detected in operation, or even before the body is 
interred. 
among the poor, the very poor, with whom it is 
not an uncommon thing to die unassisted and un- 
known of any medical practitioner; they cannot 


afford to pay one, and the notion very largely | 


obtains that “parish doctors” are worse than none, 
it being a rule of parochial mediciners to kill 
people off at once, in order to save trouble to | 
themselves and expense to the authorities. And so, | 
when a man dies somewhat unexpectedly, reflecting | 
gossips say, “ Deary me! and him alive and hearty | 
ony a week ago!—ah, the Lord knows, perhaps | 
it’s all for the best”—and the poor fellow is buried | 
at the expiration of a few days without further 
remark—without even a headstone to record that 
he was a good husband, an affectionate father, a 
faithful friend, and universally beloved by all who | 
knew him. As to the viewing a body by your | 
parish doctor, his (usually) suburban ignorance and | 
parochial carelessness, combined with the unob- | 
trusive evidences of death by poison, render the 
ceremony a useless absurdity. 

And here again we see how, on every side, 
poverty assails the working-man. Not only is he 
exposed more than others to summer heat and 
winter cold, and to hunger and thirst in heat and 
in cold—not only more than others surrounded 
by those temptations to wrong-doing which, his | 
comparatively short life on earth over, jeopardise 
his future life, but the poor man may thus be killed 
with comparative immunity to any poisoner who 
may choose to damn his soul by doing so. And 
how often this happens let no one judge from 
criminal lists ; for confident are we, from the nature 
of the offence, and from the circumstances attending 
those cases of which we become cognisant, that if 
“Poisoner” could be daguerreotyped from the 
Great Book upon the foreheads of those whose 
names, as such, are there down-written, few towns 
in England would be found without its unhanged 
representative, 

_ From the fact, however, of the crime of poison- 
ing being comparatively unknown in the higher 
classes, let not my Lord Tomnoddy reason dole- 
fully upon the naturally depraved minds of the 





| 





poor ; from the fact (the most painful, perhaps, of 
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Poisoning, again, occurs most often | 
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{all the cireumstances attending the subject) that 
| the majority of poisoners are poor women, let not 
| Lady Clara Vere de Vere infer that, as a class, our 
English working wives are infected with that 
_blackest treachery, or are wicked beyond the 
_wickedness of her own order. The history of the 
| wives of the poor is yet to be written, their influence 
‘onthe English nation yet to be traced to its fruits ; 
and when it is written, when it is traced, we shall 
have the brightest page of the modern chronicles 
of the world to read, and geta clearer perception 
of the sources of Britain's prosperity and greatness. 
We shall « nly now observe to Tomnoddy and Lady 
Vere de Vere, in the very kindest and most con- 
'_gratulatory spirit, that they no more dare to poison 
than to stab. All methods of murder are equally 
blatant in their case; for does a person in their 
position fall sick, Sir Galen Astley is in immediate 
attendance—a man who, were he on Shakspeare’s 
Cliff, could detect symptoms ina Boulogne patient, 
given a competent telescope or camera. Sir Galen 
(sees poison coursing in his patient's veins, should it 
be there, as plainly as he might see a carving-knife 
in his heart ; Sir Galen, from long and various ex- 
perience, hath an eye also for symptoms of a mind 
diseased ; and unless his regard for the reputation 
of a Norman name be greater than his regard for 
British justice, the circumstance is made public, 
one perceives, Let my Lord Tomnoddy be thank- 
ful that it is so. He knows not, no man knows, 
what torpid snakes may lie coiled in some secret 
corner of his heart, waiting for a summer of foster- 
ing circumstances. Pray God Death come and kill 
‘em! 

After thus dwelling, however incompletely, upon 
the peculiar and great dangers of the crime of 
poisoning, it may be proper to conclude with some 
consideration of the means taken to check what at 
any rate may become, if it is not now, a most 
formidable and fearful thing, as all secret evils 
necessarily must become if not restrained by means 
commensurate with their secrecy. The two agents 
from whom we expect such restraint are the press 
and the law; but it really does appear that both 
these powers give some degree of countenance to 
the evil under review: whether we were right in 
the supposition that a respect for the obtaining 
principle of neatness, despatch, and economy has an 
influence in the matter, we have now no space to 
consider—the reader must decide. As for the 
press, the misfortune plainly lies in this: that the 
crime presents nothing in its details very exciting, 
little to satisfy what is thoughtlessly called a 
“morbid” taste for the terrible—in other words 
the dramatic, and one of the most natural and 
universal of tastes. You cannot get up an excite- 
ment in a case of poison; it is a plain-dress drama, 
Without scenery or properties. Accordingly, the 
terms “terrible,” “shocking,” “frightful,” and 
others equally strong, are conserved to murders of 
the Rush and Manning kind, while the milder 
adjectives are employed in poison-cases, and we 
get the whole account in a few lines in an obscure 
corner of the sheet, headed “ Another Di ing 
case of Poison.” Now this may seem a smal 
matter, but, as was before observed, no one may 
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presume to calculate the strength of the slightest pretence of reason why the heaviest punishment 
influences upon minds hungry for comfort ; and it recognised by law, whatever that punishment may 
is apparent that some influence must lie inthe cir- be, should not be visited upon the perpetrators, 
cumstance that, while murderers of the above- Onthe other hand, apart from its unrelieved black. 
mentioned description are held up week after ness, the plausibility of the offence, the difficulty 
week, through long columns, to the execration of of detection, and of conviction even where mora] 
the world, loaded with all the indignant epithets guilt is established, render it exigent that nothing 
(and they are Legion) at the penny-a-liner’s com- should shield a poisoner from the law’s direst terrors, 
mand, the poisoner is dismissed in half a column as | This crime, indeed, the very acme of murder, js 
the guilty man, or guilty and unfortunate woman. the best argument for the retention of capital 
This, again, infuses balm into the mind of the punishment; for, as we have seen proved, it is no 
unhanged assassin: “the exponent of public feel- figure of speech that where a poisoner breathes 
ing,” in its insensibility to the merits of the subject, there breathes a moral pestilence; and if such an 
crowns the previously-induced notion that poison-| one, for any reasonable or unreasonable cause, jg 
ing is very mitigated murder. to be allowed human companionship, it would be 
But a more serious matter is, that Justice seems but humanity to enforce the law regarding 
similarly inclined to view it with mild eyes, and Jandanum, &c., against him, and brand him in the 
to discriminate between murderers who barbarously | forehead “ Poison !” 
stab and shoot and those who murder with a more. It were only fair, however, shortly to conclude 
delicate regard for the human form divine. It these animadversions, since we are just informed 
may be (as aforesaid) because of her reverence for that the long-neglected subject is at length being 
the uncontradictable spirit of the age, as developed considered by Government, and will soon be laid 
in the manipulation of the offence ;it may be because before Parliament in the shape of a bill for re. 
she discovers somewhat of that mercy that “drop- stricting the sale of arsenic. How any restriction 
peth as the gentle dew from heaven” in the un-| adequate to the purpose can be placed upon an 
tiring devotion with which, no doubt, the house-! article of such common use in manufacture, we 
hold murderer tends his victim, sympathising in| must leave to ministerial acumen to evolve, con- 
his agony, and shedding tears (of transient affright) | tent with expressing the hope that some uncom- 
upon his clasping hands; but, whatever may be | promising check will speedily be placed upon s0 
the oause, it is a matter of notorious and wondering | formidable an evil. At any rate, there is the very 
remark, that convicted poisoners get their deserts | obvious one of tracking every suspicious case to its 
by no means always, while other premeditating | source, and, in every instance where the crime can 
murderers escape never. How or why this should | be sufficiently proved, of making so rigorous an 
be it is beyond the intellect of mere laymen to| example of the guilty one as shall fully demon- 
surmise, except upon the grounds above supposed. | strate that, in the eyes of English justice, killing 
Tn all that we have seen regarding the crime, or| is murder, of whatever kind it be: and cannot be 


| 


all that can possibly be said of it, there is not the| allowed. 


THE EVASIVE ANSWER. 


(Uansard, Parl. Rep. House of Lords, 7 Feb. 1851.) 


“ Who goeth to Rome, must do as Romans do.”—Sepriuivs., 
Cassio. “ Fore gad, this is a more excellent song than the other.’—OrTuE.o, 


Ou! hereis a Bull you had better look into; 
It’s all about bishoprics—pray, my dear lord, do 
Now, didn’t the Pope tell you that, my Lord Minto 2— 
Catch a weazel or—Elliot: Non mi ricordo! 
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FINE ARTS. 
: BRITISH INSTITUTION.—EXHIBITION OF MODERN ARTISTS. 
Ix the days of our youth we chanced to be one of used and handled. Mr. Cole's blacksmith is eut- 
J a party of children who spent a long and happy ting the frog of the unhappy horse clean off. So 
: autumn day in ransacking the hedgerows for sloes Mr. Linnell’s woodman (in 167, “ Chips”) bran- 
3 and blackberries to make a grand _ pie. It was to dishes his axe as no woodman ever brandished 
| be the pie of pies, and all onr own. What were axe yet; and if he is to make chips of any- 
9 our mixed feelings of mortification and joy when thing, it will probably be of his own toes. A 
4 the pie was opened and we found that the good- somewhat similar want of familiarity with the 
n natured cook had surreptitiously introduced four subject painted is shown in Mr. Joy’s prettily- 
, larze real ripe plums! We were reminded of this grouped picture (391) “Going out to Ride.” We 
. jncideut of our childhood by our visit to the Ex- assure Mr. Joy that any young couple who went 
2 jibition of the Works of Modern Artists, at the to ride, the lady arrayed in feathers, velvets, and 
ie British Institution in Pall-mall, this morning. It lace, the gentleman in Holderness boots, spurs, 
js truly a blackberry-pie with a few, very few, and a shepherd's plaid, with a deer-stalking glass 
le plums interspersed ; we shall, like true children, slung over his shoulder and a hunting-whip in his 
id diseuss them first. ‘The name of Creswick al- hand, could only be bound for the county lunatic 
Ig ways awakens delightful associations, 222,“ Eng- asylum. So Mr. Selous, in 436, “ The First Por- 
id land, a Day in the Country,” painted jointly with trait,” forgets that the shadow of the maiden’s 
e- Mr. Ansdell, who furnishes an admirable group of nose on the round smooth bark of the beech would 
mn plough-horses, a collie, and some crows, is an ex- be elongated so as to produce a representation 
an cellent picture. It is as good as a day amongst about as faithful and as complimentary as that 
ve green fields to look at it. You smell the fresh which delights us in the polished bowl of a silver 
ne earth as it is turned up, and hear the caw of the spoon. These faults all arise from manufacturing 
i rooks anticipatory of their repast of grubs in the subjects, and not going at once to the fountain- 
80 rich new soil, 2, “ Glenfinlas.” True; painted, head of all art, Nature herself, who never commits 
ry we doubt not, in the open air. The path and an inconsistency. But the most truly marvellous 
its heather to the left, as you look at the picture, are absurdity is perpetrated by Mr. Gambardella 
delightful. 25, “The Grace.” One of the most in (321) “The American Flora.” If that gentle- 
an pleasing of Mr. F. Goodall’s small pictures, ad- man’s taste leads him to paint a fat and somewhat 
ns mirable in tone, with more vigour and naturethan disreputable-looking lady, at that particular period 
ng his “ Woodman’s Return” of last year, and with of her toilet when her tresses have received their 
be none of the faults of colour which we have before final crimp and polish, when the hare’s foot has 


noticed in some of his pictures. Mr. Goodall performed its office on her cheek, and the ver- 
always paints carefully and correctly, and never milion of her lips has brightened under the touch 
sins against good taste, but he can do, and is doing, of art, and when her ample and by no means 
far better things than this. Mr. I. A. Goodall graceful form is concealed from curious eyes by 
has a nice picture (6), “A Cathedral Porch,” and | no garment but that one, last and nearest, which 
a still better one (455), “On the French Coast.” | Mr. Leigh Hunt denominates her “ gentle armour,’ 
“i, “The Greengrocer’s Cob.” An admirable} he may produce a picture which (though we have 
pieture by Mr. J. F. Herring. The accessories, | not taste enough to admire it) would no doubt be 
the ducks, carrots, turnips, and straw, are painted highly prized by those publishers who exhibit 
with an accuracy and brilliancy almost worthy of | prints which sometimes induce excitable and vir- 
Lance. The cob himself is rough and sturdy,|tuous gentlemen to break the windows in which 
thick and useful. 236, “Horses belonging to Sir! they are displayed. But when, instead of placing 
!. H. Crewe.” Faithfully and well drawn and | the lady in her own dressing-room, he sets her in 
painted ; but we have seen, and hope, before May the middle of a fine rhododendron-tree in full 
is over, we shall see, many better pictures by the | blossom, we can only suppose that he has painted 
same veteran artist. ‘The horses are not of the | the picture by the express order of some enter- 
going sort that Mr. Ferneley delights in, but that! prising publican, who intends to start a house 
is not his fault. Whilst we are amongst the|under some such sign as “ Nell Gwynne in the 
horses, there is a good-looking half-bred grey, | Gooseberry-bush,” in opposition to “ King Charles 
who looks as if he could go straight and a fair|in the Oak.” The same artist has another picture 
pace, getting a shoe put on in (143) “A Farrier’s | (78), “'The Music Grinders,” which may pair off 
Forge.” We select this picture, in which there | with (46) “ Buffoni,” by Mrs. C. Smith. Leonardo 
s really great merit, for the sake of making a few | da Vinci. in his immortal “ 'Trattato della Pittura,” 
remarks on a very common and very grave fault | gives various recipes for the production of pictures 
Which our artists constantly commit. Mr. Cole |on particular subjects, as, for instance, “ Per fare 
Was at liberty to select his own subject, but if he |una Fortuna,” which M. Soyer "= possibly 
aose to paint a shocing-forge he ought, at least, |render, “To make a Soufflet,” or “Per fare una 
have made himself acquainted with the position | Vecchia,” which might be translated by “ How to 
ant mole in whieh such common instruments asa!make a Commissioner or a Judge of a Count 








hammer, a cold-chisel, and a drawing-knife are |Court.” We can famy Mr. Gambardella com- 
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posing a similar direction for the composition of 
such a picture as this, somewhat as follows: 
“Catch your organ-boy; set his head at an angle 
of forty-five degrees over his left shoulder, make 
him put on a set smile, and keep at it; show his 
teeth and his tongue, and paint them. Set his 
head at the same angle over his other shoulder, 
paint again for his companion. Serve in couples. 
Sell your picture to a dentist.” 

“We are a-weary, a-weary” of Mr. Inskipp’s 
eternal self-repetitions of young ladies with yellow 
brick-dust complexions, relieved by a dark smudge 
over the eyes, under the nose, and on the lips. 
He had one pretty idea, and has worked it to 
death. ‘The whole tribe of Musidoras, Susannas, 
and nymphs caught performing their ablutions, 
should be sent back to the life academy. They 
are fair studies, and nothing more. 

Mr. Colin’s “Columbus” (320) deserves notice 
for the sake of the intent expression of the prin- 
cipal figure; but the cold leaden neutral tint of 
the picture weighs heavily on the eye, and the 
sleeping figure is a young gentleman in a fancy 
dress, and not one of the turbulent comrades of 
the great adventurer. Mr. J. G. Naish should 
apply to Punch for permission to assist Mr. Doyle 
in producing wonderful effect by the most daring 
defiance of perspective, proportion, and drawing. 
411, “The Squire saving Fair Amoret from the 
Wild Man,” would be a good frontispiece for an 


alphabetical nursery-tale, which might begin, | pe 


“Great X picked up little i, and ran away with 
her: Z ran after them,” &c., &c. 

Sir Augustus Calcott degraded the beauty in 
whose embrace Raphael sighed out his soul to a 
mass of inanimate flesh; Mr. Dehaussy, following 
his bad example, represents the graceful Van Dyk 
in love with a Dutch doll; yet, notwithstanding 
this fatal error, his picture (501) is one of the 
pleasantest that the eye rests upon in the south 
room. We have finished the plums, and a good 
many of the blackberries, and feel in the condition 
of the ploughboy in Mr. Hunt's clever print of 
“The Defeat.” We shall conclude with a word 
of advice to Mr. Heaphy, Mr. Owen, and Mr. 
Montaigne. Let them study, carefully and labori- 
ously study, the immortal works of Etty, Turner, 
and Maclise; but let them also study that chapter 
in “ Pendennis” where the Major, during the whole 
remainder of the day on which he has shaken 
hands with the Duke of Wellington, affects a curt 
manner and a stoop in the shoulders, and feels 
a peculiar pride in his hooked nose. « Nothing is 
easier than to assume the wry neck of Alexander, 
or to place one’s finger on one’s forehead and fancy 
it re on the wit of Sterne. Let them look at 
Mr. T. Earl's clever little picture (54), “ Nature 
and Art,” and reflect how far the china dog re- 
sembles the real live — 

Amongst the ere is a very pleasing 
study is wale by Mr. Munro, entitled “ Inno- 
cence,” and a nice statue of “ Eve,” by Mr. Mac- 
Dowell. 

THINGS NOT TO BE EXHIBITED 1x 1851. 
Wuew everything that is worth seeing 
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that everything in London must be worth seeing. 
It is highly desirable to counteract this popular 
error. With the most disinterested benevolence, 
we intend to seize upon the first visitor at the 
Custom-house—if he cannot speak English, the 
officers of that estimable institution will give yg 
plenty of time for our operation—and having ad. 
ministered to him a preliminary “cram” upon the 
meaning of the pure Saxon word “job,” stick 
close at his elbow as a Mephistopheles, whispering 
a few plain words into his ear as he arrives before 
the various “shrines,” as Mrs. Hall would eal] 
them, in this modern Babylon. 

We may suppose that, having expended a few 
terms of wonder upon Lundon-bridge, with which 
we cordially chime in, our foreign friend ap- 
proaches “the Monument,” thinking it to be the 
memorial of our national powers in some way or 
other. He reads the inscription with dismay, being 
a Catholic. We perceive the blush rising to his 
cheek, and instantly relieve him by the assurance 
that nobody believed it to be anything but a lie, 
which ought long ago to have been expunged. 

Leaving the “tall bully,” we come to the effigy 
of the sailor king. Here it is necessary to explain 
that the monarch had never done any good or 
harm to be commemorated, but the City wished 
to do the polite in the most economical form 
of monument; our visitor suggests it would be 
better, even now, to place a merchant on the 
destal. As we near the great focus of bustle and 
trade, the Exchange, another statue attracts his 
notice; our companion doggedly mistakes the 
name of Wellington for Whittington, and puts us 
to the pain of confessing that it was not the great 
Lord Mayor, although it was so near the Mansion- 
house, but the Great Duke, who was put there 
because a fortunate speculation of his made the 
funds rise in former days. We are in hopes of 
being able to get our friend through the portico of 
the Exchange without his noticing those heraldic 
perpetrations on the pediment; but he has got out 
his pocket-glass, and is gloating over the funny 
attempt. He asks if our sculptors studied much 
from the life; we reply that some of the younger 
do, but that those who have obtained the honour of 
knighthood were too original even to copy nature, 
and sometimes went so far as to warrant their 
works done without nature. A grin passes over 
his features ; it relaxes, however, into a sly-looking 
smile as he catches sight of the statue of Queen 
Victoria, and he says, violent republican as he is, 
“She seems to be offering her sceptre to the people 
of commerce. The windows are too large, and the 
court-yard too small Your portico is tolerable, 
but the outline of the building is quite spoiled by 
those two stacks of chimneys, nearly as high # 
the grasshopper pinnacle. estas jobbed away 
another grand opportunity for a national work.” 

Wishing the Exchange mingled with the dus 
of old Gresham, we walk round the Bank of Eng- 
land. “Can this be the treasury of the richest 

ple in the world? What a droil-looking place! 

almost without a doorway for th 
smpeemenns of security, the outer walls are so low 
a mob could scale them with perfect ease”—* 
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weakness the authorities well knew at the Chartist | 
émeute. “ Another job, I suppose,” says our com-' 
panion. And again we wish the place were safe 
in the old Soane’s Museum in Lincoln's-Inn-fields. 

« And is that lumpy-looking dwelling-house with 
the sham portico stuck on its front the locale of the 
reat City entertainments, and the state residence 
of the man of whom the Queen asks permission 
to enter his domain? I expected to have seen a 
noble palace.” We see he is about to utter that 
hateful word “job,” again; so we whisper that he 
may be better pleased with the West-end, as the 
City people were not looked upon as authorities in 
matters of taste. 

As we journey towards the aristocratic quarter, 
our companion begins to talk of Trafalgar-square ; 
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other thirty feet of shaft, so the capital was put on 
rather too low down. “Oh, I remember! The Em- 
peror Nicholas offered to pay for its proper com- 
pletion. You might as well have submitted to the 
cutting sarcasm of the antocrat as incur the ridicule 
inseparable from such a capital offence to art as it 
now stands. Perhaps your committee of taste 
thought to convey two great trading truisms—the 
advantage of abundant capital, and that half a capi- 
tal is better than none at all; but when will it be 
finished 7?” We could only conjecture that, as the 
Government, like the world in general, never ap- 
pears to value the works of artists till they are dead, 
this would be when all the artists were dead; 
and now, we presume, they are only waiting for 
the gentleman who has done the four lions to die, 


he had heard it was the rival of the Place de la just as, immediately on the death of Watson, the 
Concorde. The name of the place is enough for us, | capital was cast, and soon after the exit of Ter- 
and we give vent to a growl, wishing that all the ‘nouth his compartment at the base was filled; 
yen-and-ink shafts that have been hurled at this and so, now only one life out of the six remains, 
devoted spot had been catapults and battering- | the chances are in favour of its being finished in 
rams, and we could once more convert the finest the course of the next five years. “ Who is that 
site in Europe to clear ground and no favour. “ But : bloated Tiberius-like figure on horseback ?” 
many of your first artists have contributed to “George IV.” “ But he locks not one inch a king.” 
it.” “Yes, it was intended to be a sort of Our loyalty is all a-fire, but we cannot reply. 
forum of art and national greatness, and it|Charing-cross and Pigtail-place only increase our 
has gradually been developed into a place of|discomfiture. “Ah! que vous étes malins vous 
monsters, architectural morbid growths and abor- | Anglais,” remarks our Gaul; “ c'est, parbleu, un 
tions, the offspring of toadyism and jobbery,! joli supplice d'outre-tombe que de mettre ces trois 


on to say, that a column properly proportioned is 


nourished in conceit and ignorance.” 
there’s a statue of Nelson; he was a man of. 
the nation worth representing, a type of your naval 
heroes and your prowess on the sea—an inspiring 
subject for true art. Ah! there is the column, but 
where is the statue? Oh, it’s on the top! Ma foi, 
que c'est drole !” says our friend, as he begins to 
take out that confounded opera-glass. We listen 
to his thinking aloud as he scrutinises it. “ What 
a grovelling taste to represent a hero with all 
his sore deformities, his one arm, and no doubt his 
one eye, but I can’t quite make it out, done in all 
the painful reality of a cast after death! I suppose 
if he had been so heroic as to have lost his nose or 
both his legs the artist would have been compelled 
to sculpture accordingly. And that coil of cable 
hanging out of his coat-pocket is to signify his 
profession.” In the same tone of disgust he goes 


a graceful object, and possesses nearly all the ele- 
ments of grandeur. So far alone it is fit to be a 
memorial ; but to place a statue on it, even from 
the extravagant height, is erroneous. It implies 
that it supports a portico ; and, following Roman 
ignorance, you turn it into a pedestal, and that of 
the very worst kind you can hit upon. The 
Greeks never committed such an absurdity. Their 
isolated pillars were obelisks, complete in them- 
selves. Wishing to say something to palliate 
it, we hint that the column was termi some- 
What abruptly from want of funds to build the 





“ But | tyrans au pilori comme-ca.” 


“Oh dear! oh dear ! 
this is too bad! My dear friend, that is the Na- 
tional Gallery’ “'Then there I shall see all your 
great treasures of art—the Raffael Cartoons, the 
Elgin Marbles, the Dulwich and the Vernon =. 
tures, and the fine works of your school?” “No,” 
say we again; “that is only a fine name, which it 
no more deserves than does the jewel-cage in the 
Tower to be called Windsor Castle. It was going 
to be pulled down, or turned into a railway- 
station, but Government hadn’t the heart to make 
the old women of the Academy uncomfortable, so 
the sentence was postponed, though death has been 
recorded against it.” “The elevation js too low, 
and in style it is neither Greek nor Palladian ; nor 
does any other that I know of require those domes, 
that look neither pepper-boxes nor pigeon-houses. 
And pray who is the noble goddess-like statue at 
the end?” continued our companion. “That,” we 
confidently answer, “is supposed to be the sainted 
troness of the neighbouring church, St. Martin's. 
he was famous for the relief she afforded to the 
blind and the blinking who invoked her aid. 
Popular gratitude still records her Christian name, 
a piously commemorates the blessed Elizabeth 
in connexion with the organ of sight.” 
At this moment a cabman on the nei 
stand repeats the pithy proverb we allude to. 
Can he, too, be criticising the works of art we 
have been discussing ? 


i | 
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One word more before the Crown js invested with, Never mind; a pretext has been obtained, by hook 
power to interfere in the internal affairs of the | or crook, and the Protestant feeling of the country 
dissenters from the Established Church called— must be satisfied. Protestant feeling, indeed, can. 
Papists. A parallel is drawn (and we believe it not be glutted now-a-days with innocent blood as 
is a reason that has induced some unthinking in the good old times of ‘Titus Oates, nor amused even 
people to address and petition) between present’ now with riots like Lord George Gordon's, or the 
cirenmstances and those of elder times in which common Orange riot. Such pastimes were, to say 
England was a Roman Catholic country; it may the least of them, expensive, and we have, more- 
als) be extended to modern continental countries | over, superadded a curious rigmarole about civil 
in which Popery is the State religion. Now, and religious liberty to the savage pleasure that 
vuirk the sophism. It is undeniable that these) everybody feels in tormenting a weak minority, 
potentates controlled or control the reception of We must, therefore, tease with gravity and 
papal rescripts in their respective dominions ; nay, | moderation. 
more, it was and is necessary they should do so.| Lord John has, we think, been very successful. 
But why blink the reason for it? Aye, there’s the | His little bill disturbs the Pope’s arrangements 
rub—it is simple and cogent enough, but then, to | without impairing their effect. The Papist is 
be sure, it destroys all analogy between such cases | irritated about a trifle, and the Protestant finds 
and the present. It is because, but for the prohi-|that his zeal has been about nothing; and finally, 
bition of the Sovereign, the Pope’s mandates would | the supremacy of the Crown is vindicated by a 
be enforced by the ecclesiastical tribunals of the} glaring untruth being put in the mouth of her 
land, so that the power of controlling the whole | Majesty in the preamble, with, of course, the advice 
of the Established Church and its State endow-|and assent of Lords Spiritual aud ‘Temporal, and 
ments would fall into the hands of a foreignerand| Commons. “It may” not “be doubted” that the 
absentee. Is there any chance of such danger in| Emancipation Act never forbad a state of things 
Protestant England? Is the Pope likely to find | like the present. 
out what has bafiled Parliament—the Bishop of} In England, we doubt not, the Act will work 
London’s income? Is that incarnation of the) satisfactorily. Dr. Wiseman’s flock bears a small 
Queen’s supremacy, Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, proportion to the rest of the population. It is not 
likely to find papal bulls binding on his judicial likely that he and his suffragans will court a 
conscience ? ridiculous prosecution; but if the beagles of the 
“But the Emperor of Russia, you know what he} law (one of them, alas for shame! a son of the 
did?’ To this we reply that precedent drawn from | great Romilly) approach inconveniently near, the 
the conduct of a despotic barbarian can have no inoffensive name of Smith may shield them, as it 
place in discussion in a free country. After all,| recently did a great monarch, and the livery of a 
however, the hypocrisy about “alarm,” whether it Bavarian footman will of course be as readily lent 
refers to proselytising which we dare not prevent, to a Cardinal as it was to a Pope. 
or to some inconceivable diminution of the tem-; In Scotland there are no Papists to speak of, 
poral rights of the Crown, may be considered as except the Irish in Glasgow ; but to make up for 
finally abandoned on all sides. It is ministe- any disappointment, Lord John’s Act enables spe- 
rial “ indignation” that is as lively as ever. “Here culative Writers to the Signet to fall tooth and 
is the apostolic letter,” says Lord Johu Russell, nail upon the dignitaries of the Episcopalian Pro- 
“it distinctly orders that Bishop This shall govern testant Church. It is to be hoped that this will be 
such a county, and Bishop That another.” My done very leniently, for a penalty of 100/. sterling 
dear lord, we exclaim, does not your wonted would go far to annihilate altogether that estimable 
ingenuity remind you that the Church of Rome no though slenderly-endowed hicrarchy. 
more acknowledges us than we do the Church of But it is in Ireland that Protestant fecling will 
Rome ?—that the counties, in Popish jargon, only encounter great and, we believe, insurmountable 
imply the Papists in the counties, and, from the difficulties, whether Lord John’s Bill or a yet more 
nature of things, can mean nothing else? Smug stringent one be adopted. With religious tenets 
and demure, though triumphant, is his lordship’ we have nothing to do. We may safely concede 
while he persists that a territorial insult has been that the practices of Popery are idolatrous, or, 
conveyed in the said letter, if there be any meaning what comes to much the same thing for our pure 
inthe English language. We are, of course, dis- pose, that the mass of our population, from Lands 
comfited by his adroitness, but before we retire End to John o’Groat’s, are firmly persuaded of it. 
from the conflict we inquire what was the opinion, They were equally convinced of this when the 
of Holland House respecting the execution of an Emancipation Act was passed. But that measure 
unhappy vintner of Cheap for high treason, some became law in spite of the majority in the country. 
three or four hundred years ago, because the poor It became law not from any greater force that the 
man had jocularly said that he should make his son | principles of civil and religious liberty had ae- 
heir to the Crown, such being the name of his quired, but simply because Daniel O'Connell car- 
tavern? Are we, in the middle of the nineteenth ried an insurrection in his pocket. That was an 
century, to be fooled by miserable word-mongering auxiliary to political justice which no theologi 
which was a disgrace to mediseval barbarity ? argument could rebut. Something like it still re 











mains; in our opinion, the principal safeguard of 
the civil rights of Roman Catholics. Most people 
still think that all who are inclined to maintain 
those rights are indifferent to Protestantism, if not 
to some extent actually tainted with Popery. In 
virtue of the threatened insurrection, however, it 
is a fact that the people of Great Britain must 
meet those of Ireland on equal ground ; and in the 
resent instance there is some difficulty in finding 
plausible terms to state our wish to our fellow-sub- 
jects. Let us try. “Friends, Paddies, countrymen 
and lovers; as you had the misfortune to practise 
an idolatrous religion, it became the duty of the 
le of Great Britain to rob your Church of all 
its endowments, to kill, imprison, scourge, and 
banish your priests, and to confiscate the property 
and take the lives of many lay individuals among 
you. It also became our duty to establish a num- 
ber of respectable Church of England clergy in 
the land, who have now for a couple of centuries 
or so been receiving large wages for doing little or 
no work. In spite of our kind efforts, you per- 
severe in clinging to your superstition, and we 
cannot deny that your Church has thriven wonder- 
fully under persecution, and is, in spite of all Acts 
of Parliament to the contrary, the veritable national 
Church of the country. Of course it is very dis- 
agreeable to see our institution by its side degene- 
rating meanwhile (if, indeed, it ever was other- 
wise) into a living lie and a mere whited sepulchre. 
But, dear fellow-subjects, we won't talk about that 
now. You endure the ve victis written over your 
ancient churches and cathedrals with a_ really 
praiseworthy resignation. Now, some years ago, 
purely from Christian and philanthropic motives, 
we elevated you to the same position that ourselves 
held with respect to political privileges, which, to 
be sure, there was no reason for refusing you, as 
soon as the Pretender was fairly demolished. You 
therefore will hardly hesitate to accede to the little 
request we have to make now. For the sake of 
eonciliating Protestant feeling we are flinging an 
Act of Parliament at the head of an ‘ Italian 
priest, who, we allege, has been insulting us. 
The ‘Italian priest’ will, of course, snap his 
fingers at it; but the Protestant feeling of Great 
Britain will be quite satisfied if you will have the 
kindness to officiate as his whipping-boys. Your 
Cullens, Murrays, M‘Hales, and the rest, are indis- 
putably the real prelates of Ireland, if dioceses con- 
sist rather of limman souls than tracts of country— 
hay, by their opposition to Government schools 
and the like, they evince a wonderful likeness to 
our own dear Protestant dignitaries ; but you can- 
hot.object to gratify us by refusing to call them by 
the titles transmitted for a thousand years or more 
hy an uninterrupted hierarchy. ‘To be sure, you 
will make yourselves parties to a species of false- 
hood, by refusing to call people what they really 
are; but don’t let such a trifle stand between us. 
The whole affair is a sham, and, for the sake of 
peace, pray do take the insult quietly.” 

Ve cannot, of course, say what the western 
‘ounties of the United Kingdom would reply to a 
really kind and candid exhortation of this kind, 
but we have seen how they resent the ministerial 
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attack upon them. Insurrection (we hope) expired 
in the cabbage-garden of Ballingarry ; but Ireland 
is, under the Emancipation Act, provided with far 
better weapons than those barbarous contrivances. 
It is said five-and-twenty Irish members, who 
usually supported Government, had agreed to 
oppose it on My. Disracli's motion. Had they 
done so they would have ousted Ministers then, 
but it certainly would have been unfortunate to 
have given countenance to a Protectionist move- 
ment. They were said to be exceedingly stern to 
the official whipper-in; and as a last chance, Mr. 
Tufnell was recalled to the scene of action, and 
his persuasive eloquence won over some of the 
malcontents. The circumstance has, however, 
shown how Ireland may hold her own. Balanced 
as parties now are, it is in the power of the Irish 
representatives to upset Ministry after Ministry, if 
it be intended to persist in forcing this slight upon 
their constituents. Should they fail to do so, the 
electors may thank themselves for sending traitors 
or fools to represent them in Parliament. 

Before we quit this subject, it is our duty to 
reprobate the unscrupulous and unconstitutional 
use of the Queen’s name. A rumour was spread 
by ultra-Protestants of Lord Jobn’s letter to the 
Bishop of Durham having originated from that 
illustrious personage; and there was a ridiculous 
story put about of the “Speech” having been 
three times rejected by the Sovereign because the 
“ Papal Aggression” was not mentioned by it in 
terms sufficiently severe. We cannot believe that 
either Queen or Minister could so forget them- 
selves. On the Continent, the Sovereign under- 
takes personal government, and his Ministers 
are sliinply clerks or courtiers; in England, the 
Monarch is exempted from the toil and responsi- 
bility of Government, while the Minister derives 
his power from the people, and is expected, at 
least, to claim the character of a statesman. It is, 
however, unfortunate that this mischievous rumour 
should get currency before people have had time 
to forget the equally discreditable story about the 
shameless graut to the Duke of Cambridge. 

The other blemish in the “ Speech” is a curious 
instance of the effects of thinking it necessary to 
siy something—when one had better be silent. 
Her Majesty was made to deplore the distress 
of agriculturists; and, no doubt, people suffer 
from cold when they are prevented from putting 
their hands, as they have been used to do, into other 
folk’s pockets to keep them warm; but, of course, 
the royal lamentation was susceptible of another 
inference, and Mr. Disraeli all but beat Govern- 
ment upon his motion to inquire into the causes of 
agricultural distress. 

The climax, however, of ministerial short-com- 
ings, of all sins of omission and commission, is the 
Budget. Writing after the defeat of Government 
upon Mr. Locke King’s motion, it is impossible 
for us to see what form the smash of Lord John's 
Cabinet will assume. But of this we are certain, 
that he might have cut off the head of Cardinal 
Wiseman and given twenty-four thousand a year 
to the Duke of Cambridge without alienating sup- 
port out of doors to half the extent that has 
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resulted from this unhappy abortion of Sir C.| bourhood of London, and some other large towne, 
Wood. would cast a fiscal net over thousands of poor 
The world knew pretty well the amount of funds! families who have hitherto submitted to want of 
at the disposal of Government, and all of us were | light and air that they might escape the tax- 
anxious enough to get aslice. For our own part,| gatherer. The proposal, indeed, is so utterly 
just as the tanner recommended leather, we should | monstrous that it is enough to sink any adminis- 
have said, with the rest of our brethren of the press, tration. 
by all means take off the paper and advertisement) One word more, and we have done with the 
duties; and every craft and calling had in like; Budget. Complaints were often made last session 
manner its own peculiar grievances to w hisper by the coffee-growers and merchants that shameless 
into the ear of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. | fraud and imposition were practised in the sale of 
All of us, however, shook our ears and hoped for! ground coffee. The complainants further stated 
better luck next time, when the window-tax was|that a Treasury minute authorising officers to 
mentioned. We remembered that something like | inform against this mode of cheating had been of 
a pledge about it was given to Lord Duncan last late years withdrawn, that adulteration had con- 
year—the tax to be abandoned, and the surplus of | sequently increased, and the sale of genuine coffee 
revenue pretty nearly coincided ; and, finally, con-| was affected by it. In all these matters it is, of 
scious of the great truth enunciated by Robert | course, the fashion to talk a good deal about 
Burns, that “ it’s impossible to make one dirty | philanthropy and the “poor man,” but in this 
pound do the work of ten,’ we withdrew like our instance there certainly was something more 
fellows. ‘substantial than usual in the “poor man” argu- 
This tax is admitted on all hands to be one of ment. Well-to-do folks who keep servants 
the cruellest and most unjust devices that was ever | generally keep a coffee-mill too, and thus secure 


hit upon to raise a revenue. It is an insufficient | 
test of taxable capital—it directly and indirectly | 


prevents the occupation of healthy and commodious | 


dwellings by labourers ; it is particularly stringent, 
so much so as to induce us to think it was aimed 
against a rising middle class; and it shows its 
aristocratic origin yet farther in the consideration 
it affords to palaces. 


With the rest of the population, we said in our | 


hearts, “ Let it be anathema, let it be annihilated, 
let its name be no more heard in the land.” To 
such feelings there could be no damper more 
decided than the Budget. All the existing ujus- 
tice of the tax is carefully preserved by the pro- 
posal that houses now paying it shall hereafter 
pay two-thirds under the name of house-tax. 
cruelty is, of course, diminished to the extent of 
the third remitted. The injustice, again, is eXx-| 
tended by the proposal that new houses shall pay | 





The | and not at that of the grocer. 


themselves agains st the fraudulent grocer; but a 
“poor man” cannot afford a coffee- mill, or time 
and trouble to grind if he had one. No, says Sir 
C. Wood, it is a great advantage to the poor man 
to get coffee at all, and he gets it because it is so 
cheap in consequence of the adulteration. Weare 


| ° . er" 
also indebted to the same quarter for a brilliant 


eulogy of chicory, the principal substance used for 
the fraud, an eulogy which puts us in mind of the 
old West Indian phrase for rum, viz., “‘a pure and 
salubrious spirit.” All, however, that the coffee- 
grower asked was, that ground coffee should be 
really coffee, and that the adulterating ingredients 
should be sold separate, so that the extent of adul- 
teration should be at the option of the purchaser, 
Such an arrange- 
ment is, of course, too simple for a subtle financial 
mind, and accordingly the Chancellor of the Ex- 
' chequer proposed to reduce discriminating duties 


five per cent. on their rental by way of house- | on coffee, and put forergn chicory onthe sae level ; 


tax ; for, as far as our inquiries go, even the two-| 
thirds to be paid Ly an existing house will con- 
siderably exceed the five per cent. on a new house 
of a similar rental. 


Not satistied with this, Sir C. | sion of these proposals being adopted. 


| thus—hear us, shade of great Sir Robert !— reviving 
PROTECTION in favour of the home-grower! We 
need not, however, be under any great apprehen- 


They have 


Wood proposes to extend the house-tax to houses | probably effected the downfall of the administra- 
of a rental of 20/. or upwards, and not now charged | tion, and it is not the first time the Whigs have 
with window-duty, which we know in the neigh- labor iously built a wall to run their heads against 
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LITERATURE. 


Madam Dorrington of the Dene : the Story of a Life. Let them cling to that, and bear about them the marks of 
By Wittmusm Howitt. London: Henry Col- a once-glorious endowment—for truly they have had a 
burn. 1851. narrow escape of becoming a great people.” 


WE own that this last production of Mr. Howitt’s | Well, this meek-minded man goes a little ont of 
has fairly taken us by surprise; indeed, it needed his way to marry a lady who certainly had nought 
the evidence on the title-page of his volumes to of tender or spiritual about her composition. 
assure US that we were justified in assuming him ** She seemed to have the spirit of an Amazon in her, and 
to be their author. dashed across the brook at Pulbourne in a leap that made 
We have accompanied Mr. Howitt in his career Francis Delmey himself pull up his horse in astonishment. 
with more or less of satisfaction, as he shaped his She was fond of firing pistols, and did iton horseback, too, 
course amid the shallower waters of literature, and “**Pins her horse under the most perfect command. 
we have frequently borne willing testimony to the She proves a perfect fiend; and ere the first few 
fidelity of his descriptions and the simplicity of his months of their marriage have expired, plots with 
style. He has now, with somewhat more of daring a desperate villain to ruin and betray her husband, 
than discretion, thought fit to discard his corks, who overhears said plot, and narrowly escapes 
and venture on the turbulent stream of fiction. being shot through the head for his officious 
We regret that we cannot in conscience congra- listening. However, after a series of cireum- 
tulate him on his success; and the more that his stances the most improbable, the wretched pair 
pages afford the strongest evidence of his strivings become reconciled ; and their re-union is blessed 
and struggles to obtain the suffrages of those with two sons, and Grace, afterwards Mre. Dor- 
dependant for happiness upon the circulating rington. Poor Grace, of whom be it observed, 
library. once for all, that she is a paragon of piety and per- 
Of characters and incidents there is no lack fection, is hated and despised by her unnatural 
throughout his work; but the former are crowded mother; and, compelled to leave her home, goes to 
upon the stage like an ill-drilled corps of some reside with a relative, and there becomes acquainted 
country manager, whilst the latter are let off every with Mr. Dorrington, a thriving attorney, and, 
here and there much on the same principle as guns moreover, a person of most exalted honour. Our 
are discharged during the intervals of a pageant space forbids us to dwell further on the history 
to keep up the flagging interest of the spectators. of Mrs. Dorrington’s unprincipled mother, wicked 
For these reasons, it becomes a task of much diffi-| and weak-minded brethren, or dotard father; but 
culty to convey an outline of his story—plot we! we must say that such history is at times almost 
can searcely term it—as, albeit, there are marriages revolting. ‘The scenes between Mrs. Delmey and 
galore, to the tune of eight or ten per volume, yet her husband can excite no other feeling than 
nothing is achieved, because nothing is held in disgust. Never were probabilities more grossly 


view. violated than in all that has reference to this 
Madam Dorrington, whose family and fortunes painful episode of the story. 
form the theme of these volumes, is the daughter, Madam Dorrington has three sons, and a word 


of a country gentleman, by name, Delmey, pos- suffices to tell the fortunes of the two elder. The 
sessed of meekness, humility, and forbearance to one, shrewd, subtle, and his father’s favourite, be- 
so extreme a degree as to verge somewhat on the comes prosperous, as he deserves to be, albeit there 
drivelling of imbecility. But, we presume, his are strange insinuations thrown out as to how he 
descent must be held accountable for his lack of a has sought and effected the ruin of his seeond 
manlier and more spirited character; for we are brother, who clandestinely marries a dark-haired, 
told that his ancestor ‘was one of the most tender, bright-eyed Creole without a sou, gets discarded 
and spiritual of the disciples of Fox.” We do not by his father, goes to America, Creole follows him, 
profess to know on what terms is Mr. Howitt with both die, children brought up by Madam Dorring- 
these same disciples, but we cannot refrain from ton, and eventually succeed to millions. Now, in 
calling attention to his views regarding a com- justice to Bulkeley (the wicked brother) we must 
mitnity of which we had imagined him a member; say that we can see no grounds for the aspersions 
it should go far to reconcile any little differences cast upon his character, and credited even by his 
between them. mother. But the hero, the foremost man of all, is 

“Truly, that people have had a narrow escape of being a \ incent, the youngest SoS, although his existence 
creat people ; but they forgot the glory of those great 18 almost ignored during the first two volumes ; 
truths in the poor crotchets of caps and coats of a certain but he comes out very strong in the last. Too 
as and in the gathering of the dross of that world idle to settle down to any pursuit, he travels abroad 

uch Fox and Penn exhorted them to despise. Professing for several years ; and as he conducts his hero from 


to cast off all forms «nd ceremonies, they enslaved them- : 
selves to the most ungraceful and unpoetical of all forms Spot to spot, Mr. Howitt seems to us to breathe 


and fashions. The great and Divine truths, however, more freely. We must be doned our bull if 
were not lost ; other religious professors took them up, we observe that, once out of England, our author 
and the gospel of freedom, of peace, and truth which Fox appears entirely at home. He certainly trenches 


preached, is now preached by thousands. To the remnant | . 
of his own feat noes ts ek aes a tee eae somewhat on Mr. Murray’s privileges of travellers’ 


testimony which he maintained. They call it Philanthropy.| guide as he conducts 


incent first from Paris, 
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where “ he traversed the various Places, the Boule- 
vards, the Champs Elysées, the Jardin des Plantes ; 
gazed on the exteriors of palaces, churches, and 
other public buildings, all familiar to him by 
name ; wandered amongst the monuments of Pere 
la Chaise, the shops of the Palais Royal, and the 
pictures of the Louvre ;” then through Normandy, 
Brittany, &c., until he fairly lands him in the 
remote East. Then, on his way home, to be sure, 
what wonders he achieves !—no less than two dam- 
sels are resened by his powerful arm; the one 
from the bar) arity of a Sloane-like step-father, the 
other from a band of brigands; of course he falls 
in love with the latter, and after a sufficient 
amount of absurdity and sentiment they are made 
happy for lite. Vincent at length reaches home, 
and immediately finds himseif in first-rate com- 
pany. Hold your breath, reader, as we give you 
a sample of those le meets—the climax is oe 
lightful :— 


“But Mr. Dewey again drew his attention to the group 
about Mr. Arden. 

““There is one man,’ 
recognise.’ 

““*That is Canning,’ said Vincent. ‘Yes, I saw him 
lately in the House of Commons, and, once seen, you can. 
not forget his features. Perhaps it would be diffic ult to 
say in what he differs so pecul:arly from all other men; 
but there is something in the round, well-developed, bald 
head, in his handsome, regular features, in his proud yet 
quiet bearing, but still more in the eye of the wit, the 
scholar, and the statesman, which seems to glance calmly 
over the whole scene, and yet has a spirit in it which you 
perceive cetects the folly which is present, and enjoys in- 
wardly the sarcasm which baseness and intrigue—which 
think themselves unseen—would, in another place, call 
forth in withering keenness.” 

“* Ves,’ said Mr. Dewey, ‘there is a singular mixture in 
his expression of the broad mind of the sagacious states- 
man, and the subtle element of the wit. But I am sorry 
to see that he is much altered of late. The opposition 
which he finds to his more liberal policy, I fear is pulling 
him down. There are no few of his friends who are greatly 
anxious abouthim. You observe that slender youth talk- 
ing with Lord Chellaston and some of his companions ; 
that is Lord George Bentinck, Canning’s nephew. He is 
as great a better on the turf as Lord Chellaston himself; 
and yet he is said to be most attached and serviceable to 
his illustrious uncle: he is his private secretary. But see! 
there are numbers of our midland county grandees present ;’ 
and he ran over the names of Talbots, Shrewsburys, 
Curzons, Harringtons, Bagots, Middletons, Bentincks, 
Howes, Pierrepoints, Vernons, Cavendishes, Manners, 
Ferrers, Pagets, Stanhopes, Fitzherberts, Fanes, Wilmots, 
Ww iNough bys, Boothbys, Poles, Charltons, Fowkeses, Lum- 
leys, Peels, Needs, Sherbrookes, Meynells, and a host of 
others, titled and untitled, who had been familiar to his 
ears from chil Jhood, but whom he now for the first time 
saw. ‘3- re,’ said Mr. Dewey, ‘is Lord Melbourne, from 
Melbourne ; aad there are, I see, some of the remarkable 
aristocracy ot our country—the aristocracy of enterprise 
and invention. Yonder is Sir Richard Arkw right, the son 
of the great cotton-spinning discoverer; there is a Strutt, 
of Derby ; and near him is a Crompton—all names fami- 
liar to you as connected with midland county mechanical 
genius. Near the farther window, speaking with a very 
old lady, is a gentleman you will know—Dr. Darwin, the 
son of the celebrated poetical botanist. Near him is a 
Sacheverel Sitwell, a descendant of the notorious Doctor 
Sacheverel ; and, by-the-bye, 1 see Mr. Gisborne, the son 
of the late rector of Yoxall, and the poet of Needwood 
Forest. I must introduce you to him, and to some other 
of these worthies. Ay, there, too, is Mr. Mundy, of 
Markeaton, the son of another Needwood poet, and one of 
the most upright magistrates that ever lived.’"’ 


O Mr. Howitt, Mr. Howitt! this is bad enough, 


he observed, ‘that you must 
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but why turn weakness into wickedness by putting 
into the mouth of the mighty shade you haye 
dared invoke such maudlin and fustian bombast as 
would disgrace the theme-book of a boy of fourteen? 

We must leave our readers to unravel the fur- 
ther intricacies of this most complicated work, 
Mr. Howitt has certainly done his utmost to cater 
for every possible taste. In addition to the little 
incidents already alluded to we have a brace of 
ghost-stories, an assassination, a ducking of bailiffs, 
horsewhipping in abundance, a county meeting, an 
election-row, all intermingled as higgledy-pig- 
gledy as the Easter pieces at <Astley’s or the 
Surrey. But however pardonable may be Mr. 
Howitt’s deficiencies as a novel-writer, he is utterly 
without excuse for the extreme carelessness of his 
style. His dialogue is slip-slop to the last degree, 
and he is most redundant in tautology. We ex- 
tract at random a passage as a specimen of the faults 
we allude to, and therewith conclude our notice of 
a work that certainly adds but little to Mr. Howitt’s 
literary fame :— 

“*Simply,’ replied Vincent, ‘to make myself well, inti- 
mately acquainted with the different peoples, their laa- 
guages, their institutions, their statistical condition, and 
their literature. It seems to me that Englishmen, of all 
men, their country being so intimately blended in relations 
with almost all people on the earth, should in early life, 
where they have opportunity, possess themselves of this 
knowledge.’’ 





Stories that might be True, with other Poems. By 
Dora GreeNwett. London: William Pickering. 


Tuis unpretending little volume is full of promise. 
The descriptive and imaginative powers of the 
fair writer are of a high order, and the versifica- 
tion is generally faultless. She excels, too, in the 
tender and the pathetic; and her style has the 
great merit of simplicity and clearness, without 
descending to common-place. We are somewhat 
at a loss however, to account for the title of the 
book, for the great bulk of it consists of short 
poems upon a variety of subjects. It appears to 
contain only two stories, properly so called, viz, 
“ Mary, a C ‘anadian Tale, ” and “ Lord Ronald, + 
very clever imitation of the old feudal ballad, and 
these occupy but an inconsiderable portion of the 
work. 

As a specimen of the shorter poems, we select 
the following fragment from a piece entitled “ Ma- 
dana”—the Hindu God of Love—the most ancient 
and the most inexhaustible of themes :— 


“Yet beware.the hidden power, 
Madana hath yet his hour ; 
These were but the chords that thrill 
Lightly to a master’s will, 
Tones, his wand’ring fingers fling 
Breeze-like from the trembling string, 
Ere he call forth all the fire, 
All the passion of the Lyre ; 
Ere he stir through one deep strain 
All the founts of joy and pain, 
One full chord is yet unshaken, 
One wild note hath yet to waken, 
One keen arrow yet to fly— 
Tremble! Madana is nig 
O’er the fatal shaft is thrown 
Sweetness all the archer’s own ; 
For his strength in sweetness lies— 
Sweetness, that through gentle eyes 
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(E’en in gazing half withdrawn) 
Sheds upon the soul a dawn ; 
Sweetness ling ring in a word, 
Sofily uttered, faintly heard, 

Yet within the heart to dwell, 
Treasured deep in many a cell, 
Long with haunting echoes rife, 
When the sounds have died to life. 
From that subtle arrow's might, 
Vain is wisdom, vain is flight ; 

Vain the charmer's boasted spell, 
Mightier charms than his to quell ; 
Groves of sandal and of balm 

Yield no soothing, yield no cali, 
Though their odorous branches shed 
Fragrant tears upon thy head, 
Vainly o’er thine aching brow 
Droops the incense-breathing bough, 
Not the cooling lotus leaf 

Gives to hurt like thine relief— 

To thy throbbing temples prest 
Bound upon thy burning breast ; 
Vainly! still through pulse and vein 
Glows the dull unceasing pain ; 
Vainly, vainly! still the smart 
Rankles in thy stricken heart. 
Therefore from the earth a sound, 
Hushed, and dream-like, and profound, 
Gathers—warning whispers rise, 
Murmurs—thick, mysterious sighs ; 
‘Therefore all the haunted air 


rs 


Trembles—Madana is there! 


We shall now turn to a poem of a totally dif- 
ferent character, “ Lord Ronald,” to which we 
have already alluded. The description of that 


personage is as follows :— 


“¢ Pair fall Lord Ronald,’ 

The warder sung out loud, 

As Ronald passed beneath the gate 
Upon his charger proud ; 

And greeting him upon his way, 
Let him ride north or south, 

* Fair fall Lord Ronald’ 
Was heard from every mouth ; 

Old men that dozed before the tire 
Came hobbling to the door, - 

And women held their children higher 
‘lo have one look the more, 

And the stout smith left the blazing brand 
And flung his hammer down, 

As Ronald of the Open Hand 
Rode slowly up the town. 

‘Fair fall the noble Ronald ;’ 
Let him ride east or west, 

How fast unto his slightest beck 
The thronging vassals prest ; 

Some for Lord Ronald’s gifts the while 
Were fain to be his thrall, 

And some that thought Lord Ronald’s smile 
Was a better gift than all; 

But were it for his noble heart, 
Or were it for Lis purse, 

There was none e’er followed Ronald 
That ever was the worse. 

And still the more he flung away, 
The more was his to fling; 

Above his fields a sammer’s day 

The bird might tire its wing ; 

Phere was no lord in all the land 
So great or rich as he: 

Still may the free and open hand 
Be filled as full and free ! 

Some said it was the widow's prayer 
That followed him with peace, 


And the blessing of the fatherless 

_ That wrought him such increase ; 

Por Ronald's hand, so strong in fight, 
(And this was in the time— 
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The wild old time when might made right) 
Was never stained with crime ; 

And men around were wont to say, 
When friends were cold and slow, 

That better worth thaa such as they 
Were Ronald as a foe; 

He had but one word for his foes, 
‘Strike not the fallen, spare ;’ 

But one word for his friends at close . 
Of fight, and that was ‘ share.’ 

‘But what hast thou, Lord Ronald?’ 
They spake to him one day, 

‘What hast thou kept unto thyself, 
That thou givest all away ?’ 

Then he made answer with a smile 
And with a merry jest, 

‘Nay! ill it were I should outshare 
Myself, among the rest ; 

Free hand can still hold close enough 
The thing it prizes best.’ 

But what doth Ronald prize the best ? 
He gave his golden chain 

For a minstrel’s crying ‘ Largesse,’ 
And singing of a strain ; 

He gave his cloak, with miniver 
Set round with many a fold, 

Unto a beggar by the way, 
To keep him from the cold ; 

To friend or follower he gave 
His gallant red roan steed, 

His true and tried Toledo blade 
That hath served him well at need ; 

His merlin with the silver bells 
That took the boldest flight, 

And the good shirt of Milan steel 
That saved him once in fight ; 

And none dared look on aught of his 
And call it brave or fine, 

For the next word that Ronald spoke 
Was ever ‘It is thine!’ 

What was it, then, Lord Ronald prized 
So far above the rest, 

That still unto himself he kept 
The thing he loved the best?" 


The thing that Lord Ronald loved the best was 
a certain fair maiden named Sybil, and he repairs 
to an “ancient woman” to ascertain whether he is 
beloved in return. To his despair and amazement 
he finds that Sybil loves not him, but his younger 
brother Henry. On recovering from the shock, he 
resolves to repair to the Holy Land, and to leave 
his heritage and his coveted bride to his more 
fortunate brother. His friends and vassals, igno- 
rant of the true cause of his resolution, urge him to 
abandon his project, but in vain. He only delays 
his departure until he has witnessed the wedding 
of Henry and Sybil, and the appointed day at 
length arrives. The scene which follows we give 
in the author’s words :— 
“ Ring softly out, sweet chapel bells, 
Upon the summer air; 
Ring softly, for the bridal dawn 
O’er heaven is breaking fair. 
The bride is blushing like a rose, 
And the wedding guests are there ; 
And in Lord Ronald’s castle 
Is feasting high and free, 
Thrice welcome all that will to share 
Its cheer and revelry : 
‘ There is no hand like Rona!d’s,’ 
So sang the minstrels all ; 
* There is no eye like Ronald's 
To ligt.t up bower or hall ; 
There is no smile like Ronald's 
Though now it is not gay, 
Th>* sunshine will be off our souls 
When once it is away. 
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Strike high the merry harps—let none 
Undrained the wine-cup leave : 

Speed, Ronald, speed! when Trou art gone 
Is time enough to grieve 


“* There is no smile like Ronald’s—’ 

The truest, tenderest heart 

That keenest feels the wound, can still 
The best abide the smart ; 

There is no smile like Ronald's, 
Although his lip be wan : 

Slow spake the Priest, ‘Who giveth now 
This woman to this man ?’ 

‘J,’ said Lord Ronald ; in his own 
Her lily hand he took, 

But let it fall again; it seemed 
As then his spirit shook 

"Twixt life and death, so wild his eye, 
So ashen grew his look. 

* Look to the noble Ronald, 
He falls ;’ but swift and fain 

The quick blood mustered to his cheek. 
**Twas but a sudden pain,’ 

He said, and slowly raised his hand 
To take the Bride’s again. 

But in the set, stern tones, that none 
May hear and disallow, 

Broke Henry in, ‘ Forbear! let all 
Withdraw—sweet bride and thou— 

This is no place for thee! look well 
Unto her ;’ with a sign 

He bade them hence; ‘ Now, Brother, n one 
Betwixt my soul and thine 

Shall come but God! the dead beneath, 
The holy heavens above, 

These will not come to trouble truth 
Or stand between our love. 

Take back thy fatal gift! for me 
All joy in it is lost ; 

The price of blood is on it, now 
That I lave learnt its cost! 

I would not seek to build my bower 
With wrecks of ocean wave, 

Or wear upon my breast the flower 
That grew upon a grave. 

Take back thy fatal gift; for me 
More cold than spectre-kiss 

Would ever come the thought of thee 
Betwixt me and my bliss. 

Would, brother, that thy soul had dealt 
More true with mine in this! 

I never sought for Sybil’s love, 
My own was still unspoken, 

It asked not, gave not ever sign, 
In word or outward token, 

Until thou saidest ‘ She is thine.’ 
Then all at once the strife 

Was over, and at last it breathed 
The happy breath of life ; 

My heart was fond and credulous, 
Thy light words made it err : 

Fool, fool, to deem that any thus 
Unmoved could part with Aer / 

Still ‘ Ronald of the open hand’ 
Thy vassals cry with pride, 

Let them not say, ‘ He gave away 
All, even to his Bride.’ 

Let ME go to the wars, if thus 
I may my spirit shrive 

Of having pained the noblest heart, 
The truest one alive!’ 
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“ Then Ronald strained him to his breast, 

And from his clear blue eye 

There looked a light that told of rest 
That comes through mastery ; 

And on his lip there was a smile, 
And in his voice a tone 

That was not joy, yet something more 
Than it hath ever known. 
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‘Grieve not for me, dear brother ; would 
That now my lip could drain 

For ever from thy earthly cup 
The lingering taste of pain. 

Yet weak is mortal power to bless, 
Though strong is human love : 

The gifts that have no bitterness 
Are only from above ! 

Grieve not for hurt of mine—I find 
Thy brother-heart was true: 

The poison now is drawn, the wound 
Will not bleed forth anew. 

Two are there I have loved on earth, 
They love me, they are blest ; 

Still, still unto myself I keep 
The thing I prize the best!’ ”’ 

We cordially recommend this pleasing work to 
the attention of our poetical readers. 


The Bishop’s Wife; a Tale of the Papacy. Trans. 
lated from the German of LEorpoLp Scuerrg, 
By Mrs. J. R. Stopart. London: John Chap. 
man. 1851. 

Hildebrand and the Excommunicated Emperor. A 
Tale. By Joszepn Sortarn, A.B. London; 
Longmans; Brighton: Folthorp. 1851. 

Tar these works are respectively written pro 

re natd, and witha view to trade upon the present 

excited state of popular feeling, there can exist 
but little doubt. We are not, of course, to be 
tempted by their appearance on our table to open- 
ing the sluice-gates of controversy. Many are 
the little Teucers who thus seek to discharge their 
puny shafts under cover of the broad shield of 
polemics extended by the Telamons, spiritual and 
temporal, of our Church. It would almost excite 

a smile to behold ourselves called upon at the pre- 

sent day to sympathise with the sorrows of be 

reaved bishops and widows bewitched (Mrs. 

Stodart must correct us if we misapply the 

phrase in use) caused in the eleventh century by 

the stringent edicts of the aspiring Hildebrand. 

Why Mrs. Stodart should have selected as a sub- 

ject for her powers of translation rhapsody s0 

vapid as the pages of Schefer, can only be 
accounted for by the presumption with which we 
prefaced our present remarks. Was it to make 
the English reader more practically acquainted 
with the real meaning of the term schwarmere: 

In such case we congratulate her on her success. 

Of course, we are not going to enter either into 

an attack or defence of the great Gregory. ‘The 

authors of the works before us appear incapable 
of due appreciation or estimation of the acts and 
motives of a Pontiff alike famous and infamous. If 
the weakness or superstition of contemporary Po 
tentates inspired and encouraged his arrogaut 
claims to universal temporal supremacy, we ca 
scarce wonder that a mind so warped by bigotry 
and a spirit so daring as his should presume © 
assert them. Henry IV. grovelling in the dust 

before the gates of Rome, faint with hunger a 

stiff with cold, excites our contempt. Had he met 

the pretensions of the meek descendant of the 
fisherman with the proud reply of our sce 

Conqueror—*I hold my kingdom of God and of 

my sword !’—the germs of Papal arrogance might 

have been crushed for ever, and Gregory would 
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have been more favourably known to posterity as 
the uncompromising reformer of ecclesiastical 
abuses. ‘To give but one instance of Mr. Schefer’s 
glaring ignorance, not to use the harsher term 

srversion of facts, he makes it appear in his 
wild galimatias as though the celibacy of the 
clergv had never been mooted or ordained prior 
to the sway of Gregory VII. Now let him refer 
to Sismondi, a most hostile witness, and he will 
find this not only admitted, but dwelt upon and 
discussed; he will find, moreover, upon reference 


to the same authority, how loudly the voice of | 


the holy father was raised against the simoniacal 


ractices that then prevailed so glaringly in the | 


Church. “ Hildebrand denonga cet abus comme 
un seandale honteux des dons du St. Esprit ;’’ 
aye, and he repressed them too, and with no light 
hand. However, as these works are as little cal- 
eulated to profit or prejudice either history or 
religion as they are to be looked on as calculated 
to amuse the readers of fiction, we will here ter- 
minate a notice of them which has already been 
extended far beyond their merits. 


Hints for Happy Hours; or, Amusements for all 
Ayes. London: J. and C. Mozley, Paternoster- 
row. 

A most taking title, and one well adapted to have 

rejoiced the heart of the luckless vizier called 

upon to cater for his used-up lord, whose longings 
for a joyous hour nought could satisfy save the 
possession of certain nether garments appertaining 
to him esteemed the most felicitous, and who, 
haply, had a smile even for the grim collector of 
the revenue. But, on opening the book, shall we 
confess to somewhat of disappointment on disco- 
vering that it is given to the world for the sole 


in other than terms of unmitigated censure. The 
very genius of bombast must have presided over 
Mrs. Ogilvy’s pen when she sat down to her 
writing-desk. Some of these poems remind us 
most forcibly of certain stanzas that appeared a 
few years back in Punch, entitled “Ballads of 
sedlam.” Now we appeal even to Mrs. Ogilvy 
herself if we can be accused of over-harshness, after 
lighting upon such utter fustian as the following:— 


“ Thus spiritually Life has on me weighed, 
In certain Boreal seasons of the Soul, 
Sunless and narrow the horizon’s braid, 
While Circumstance, with adamant control, 


“Irked my impatience of all worldly gear. 
This thought for raiment, roof, and dainty food, 
Sordid anxieties, debasing fear, 
For ‘minishment, or heaps of spurious good. 


“ Then have I wished for some ethereal home, 
Walled of Eturian daylight, high in air, 
Where never vanity of earth should come, 
Rumour of scandal, irritating care. 


“It should have space for one beside me, one 
Who, entering, must dismiss all gross desires, 
To sit with me, unblinking at the Sun, 
Midst the careering of the planet fires 


“To commune with the Pigmies of the moon, 
Those lungless creatures without air or play 
Of shimmering waters—who know not the boon 
Of a cool streamlet on a summer's day. 


“ To spy the dance of Salamandrine imps 
Along the zodiac of encrimsoned Mars, 
Or ask the Year how laggingly it limps, 
Through the vast orbit of the outer stars, 


“To catch the streamers of some Comet’s Tail, 
Mysterious locomotive of the skies, 
Scattering hot ashes in its fiery trail, 
The meteoric mails of Paradise.”’ 
Surely this must be intended as a joke. 
Again, what plea can be urged in excuse of 
terms such as these—“moythering page,” “ cog- 





use and behoof of sundry little beings we, by 
contrast perchance, look upon as enjoymg already | 
a sufficing amount of worldly bliss? Very clever | 
children must they be who can take all the 
“Hints” in question. We predicate well of that 
child’s career able to sulve the whole of these 
dificiles nuge of the nursery. But we would not 
be harsh or hypercritical. We always hail with 
pleasure works whose object it is to please and 
instruct those destinel to follow after us. In 
return for her “ Hints,’ the fair authoress must 
permit us to give her one; when next she intro- 
duces dialogue wherein children bear a part, not 
to put set and tedious speeches in their mouths, 
such as occur too frequently in her pages. They 
remind us somewhat of the conversation recorded 
in Punch, as held before the windows of Moses 
and Co. by confederates senile and juvenile, 
tricked out for the nonce as rustic sire and son, 
ambitious of the glories of gay apparel. 


Traditions of Tuscany in Verse. By Mrs. D. 
Ocitvy. London: T. Bosworth, Regent-street. 


We really should be breaking faith with our 
readers did we suffer any scruple of gallantry sug- 
gested by the sex of the author of these poems to 
prevent our expressing ourselves concerning them 





nisant of wrong, you squint aside,” “ quick witted 
to contempt,” Kce., &e.? And may we respectfully 
inquire what description of being is a “sentient” 
girl,a “chittering” monk, or a “ mumb” phantom ? 

jut it is an idle waste of space to extend our 
notice of such rank abomination as these versified 
traditions. ‘To quote her own words, the sooner 
the fair poetess shall 


oo 





revert 

Her spirit from that realm desert, 

The hem of Desolation’s skirt,” 
why, the better for herself and friends: said “skirt” 
must be dreary wear. 


Herman and Dorothea. 
Goethe. By James Cocnrane. 
liam Pickering. 

Ix the preface to his translation, Mr. Cochrane 

speaks of this as “one of the most beautiful poems 

that ever was written in any language ;" now It 
strikes us, that were Goethe yet living and minded 
to follow the example of sundry authors of the 
present day, by serving up cold to the public what 
is termed “a cheap and popular edition” of his 
works, he would (presuming glory rather than 
gain to be his object), if not expunge from the 
collection, at any rate materially alter and abridge 
the poem in question. But the key to Mr. Coch- 


From the German of 
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rane’s admiration is easily found. So much has | that his readers’ expectations would not have beep 
he wrestled in agony with the obdurate spirit of disappointed. 
spondee and «lactyl, so deeply imbued is he with} To acquire information relative to persons or 
the conviction that the genius of our language places before unknown is doubtless both profitable 
does admit of the use of hexameter verse, that) and pleasant; but to renew our intercourse with 
having, as lhe opineth, succeeded in proving his | old acquaintance, decked out in holiday garb and 
position by his rendering of the present pocm, he | holiday smiles, is likewise a source of gratification, 
not nnuaturally over-estimates the merit of his! Corinth is far easier of access than in times remoter 
model, as, gazing upon his own copy, he compla- | and more classical. We do not now-a-days git 
cently deems himself to shine with a reflected | agape with wonder as we list to the intrepid tra- 
lustre. Now we did think that the last blow had/ veller who tells us tales of the Nile, Black or 
been long since dealt to all attempts at foistin; s;W hite, of the ruins of Carthage, or the Rock of 
ipon our tongue a garb it is but ill-adapte| to | Gibraltar. With these the closet or the caravan 
bes come. “has made us comparatively familiar; but when an 

“ Vecte nitet Galld, Gallica verba vefert,’ re-| individual of able research and active observation 
marks the Satirist in derision of some individual! conveys to us his impressions that result therefrom 
who, we doubt not, would have proved a most! in language terse, concise, and never tedious, we 
estimable character had he allowed his qualities | listen with pleasure to his tale; and, although it 
to have developed themselves beneath his native | may have been told before, we find nought “ trou- 
broad-cloth, and in his mother accents. ‘blesome in the last repeating.” Mr. Bartlett is 

Now we defy Mr. Jones, to whom, if report, | precisely one of this stamp ; he possesses a straight- 
speak truth, is assigned the grateful task of mm du- | forward, mauly style of telling his story, which at 
lating the tones, clear, crystal, and flexible, of our once excites and insures attention. 
Sovereizu lady; we defy Fanny Butler herself tu! Did our space admit of it, we would draw more 
real a dozen lines of the present poem, either in| particular attention to the highly -interesting account 
the original or translated, withont falling i ito what) afforded in the pages before us of that fortress so 
the French term a toa cadeacé, reminding their associated with our national pride and glory that 
hearers of somewhat that sounds like a miserable | frowns from the “steepy shore” where 
mean between the dumpity dumpity dump of the 
hursery and the tol lol de rol lol de rol lol of the 
irec-and-easy. No, our language is utterly inca- 
pable of wearing such trammels. Poem, the most 
sublime or pathetic, would show somewhat like 
Taglioni in the pillory, were it so “cabined, crib- 
bed, confined” by fervent classics, such as Mr. 
Cochrane. It appears that his main difficulty con- 
sisted in the want of spondees, but spondees, or a 
decent substitute anedhie: seineth tea send, eit oallliaas the magnifice nt collegiate church of St.Paul. Not 
at what cost, whether of departure from the text the least interesting “chapter in the work is that 
or absence of all spirit from his version. How which treats of the Knights of St. John, those true 
must he have chuckled when he hit upon the fol- Howers of chivalry ; by the pains he has bestowed 
lowing undeniable incontestable dissyllable, uniting on it, it is evide am that the subject is a favourite 
all his requirements :— one with the writer. 
EE DOS EE Pa Re oe It would be unjust to omit mention of the well- 
: : Jeroen, re Vemens, MEALS sped-new. | oxeceuted pictorial illustrations that considerably 
Now who can, in the name of harmony, read this} enhance the merits of this pleasing work. 
without of necessity throwing the emphasis in the 
wrong place? Again, did ever line halt more 
ungracetully than the one with which the poem| Yappy Evenings ; or the Literary Institution at 
concludes ?— Home, By Ciara Lucas Barrovr. London: 
“Might would by might be encountered, and fair peace Houlston and Stoneman, Paternoster-row. 

early established.” Ir this be intended for a child’s book, it is too 

We fear that the only merit to which Mr. Cochrane | clever; if for adults, too common- place ; and, in 
can lay claim, if, indeed, it be not the only one of} either case, we fear it will be pronounced a trifle 
which he is ambitious, is ingenuity, that we wil-| dull and tedious. Yet we gladly admit that the 
lingly aceord him. The man who threaded a] whole work is animated by a most wholesome 
needle with a pea at forty paces before Philip was | spirit; but many of the chapters read somewhat 
not without his special excellence. Swen cuvique | too much like sermons. ‘The stories of the “ Poor 
tribuite. Scrimp, ” the “Old Maid,” and “ A Good Start in 
Life,” are sufficiently interesting. 
Gleaniags on the Overland Route. By the author The tone and tendency of the work ~y be 


of * Forty Days in the Desert.” London: Hall, judged of by the following extracts :— 
Virtue and Co. “The great secret of good temper in the social circle 


Hap Mr. Bartlett's aspirings been somewhat n lies in one word—forbearaace. Being willing wet 
| g lore expect, but to yield much. The familiarity of domestic 


“Tl ro’ Calpe’s straits, 
Europe and Afric on each other gaze.” 

The description of the famous siege is most 
graphic. In his notice of Malta, our traveller 
omits not the opportunity of recording the gracious 
and grateful tribute bestowed on the town by her 
whose whole life was a series of such acts—the 
erection by the late lamented Queen Dowager of 





ambitious than he announces in the preface to his | ji¢e reveals faults of character that are sedulously co 
interesting work, we are decidedly of opinion] from the world. In the home circle people are known 8 
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they are known nowhere else in this world. All hav 
come failings that ask indulgence from others, therefore 
all are interested in practising forbearance. . Bear ye one 
another's burdens,’ applies to peculiarities and diversities 
of temper and disposition. Surely that was one reason 
that God in his goodness divided society into families, so 
that a mutual tenderness should constitute a mutual help 
and a mutual defence. Shall we love our relatives enly 
for the excellences which would constrain affection even 
from strangers? If so, ‘what do we more than others ?’ 
But even for their weaknesses, their needs, we must love 
them, and try to bless them. I bave often thought that 
good-tempered people are not guiltless in reference to 
their more erring friends. To vaunt wealth and talents 
every one admits to be culpable, but vaunting good- 
temper is not less so. I have often seen good-humour in 
this way made a source of irritation to others. . . . 

“One of the greatest defects in devotional poetry is 
sectarianism. Devotional poetry ought to be the spiritual 
aspirations of the believer's faith, love, and joy, in the 
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ONE GREAT NAME that is ‘high over all, blessed for ever.’ | 


present period, the pages of England's history were 
dark and bloodstained as we find them here re- 
corded. Government prosecutions relying upon 
the evidence of perjured spy and suborned in- 
former; clergy of the Established Church hal- 
loing on the dregs of the populace to deeds of 
outrage; the military in constant collision with 


the people; demagogues arming their satellites, 
and sending them forth to the destruction of life 
and property ; and the whole crowned by the fear- 
‘ful carnage at St. Peter's Field, caused, it will be 


remembered, by a meeting held by the notorious 
mob-orator Hunt, than whom was never dema- 


/gogue more dangerous or more imbecile. 


our hundred and twenty persons received 
wounds on that fatal 16th August, 181). 


“The magistrates had resolved, at the last moment, that 


: : , H , ' i es , ‘ : 
And all minor differences, all sectarian names, should | [unt, and the friends who accompanied him to the hustings, 


merge in the glorious universal truths of Christianity. 
Beautiful as Mrs. Barbauld’s hymns and sacred poems 


undoubtedly are, they are not in all cases quite free from | 


sectarian prejudices. Yet the wonder is, not that this 
juman blemish should sometimes appear in her pro- 
Juctions, but that it should be seen so seldom—that 
Christians of very different principles and opinions can so 
often unite to sing her stanzas.” 








Historical Sketches and Personal Recollections of 
Manchester. By AncnuipaLp Prentice. London : 
C. Gilpin; Manchester: J. T. Parkes. 


| 


Exe ann still retains somewhat of her ancient 
heptarchy. Unlike her neighbours, she scorns to 
take her key-note of opinion from residenz or 
capital, A telegraphic missive from Paris suftices 
to change the shout of Vive le Roi to Vive la Ré- 
publique throughout every province. Not so with 
us. Nottingham ignores the war-cry that is 
chalked on the walls of the metropolis. Leeds, | 
Liverpool, and Manchester, have each their re- 
-pective sanhedrim. ‘The social benefits that result 
‘rom this territorial distribution of popular opinion 
or inquiry into abuse are most salutary and obvious. 
The division of labour is beneficial alike to legis- 
lator and manufacturer of pins. 








should be apprehended in the face of the meeting. It was 
a great assemblage, and, no doubt, they thought the capture 
of the ringleaders in the presence of sixty thousand persons 
would produce a salutary effect. There was abundance of 
force at hand to render resistance hopeless. The number 
of special constables had been greatly increased, two 
hundred additional having been sworn in for the oceasion ; 
a portion were stationed round the hustings, and another 
formed a line of communication thence to the house in 
which the magistrates were assembled, a distance of about 


a hundred yards. Near to the field, ready the moment their 
services were required, were six troops of the 15th Hussars, 
a troop of horse artillery, with two guns, the greater part 
of the 3ist regiment of infantry, some companies of the 
S8th regiment, the Cheshire yeomanry, of between three 
and four hundred men, and the Manchester yeomanry, cf 
about forty, the latter hot-headed young men who had 
volunteered into that service from their intense hatred of 
radicalism. With sucha force at command, the warrant 
might have been executed without the slightest tumult. 
Had Nadin, the deputy constable, a man of more bluster 
than courage, been afraid to proceed along the line of 
constables, a few men from the regular army might have 
formed an additional line for his protection, 
intention was indicated; Hunt had addressed the dense 
multitude, now hushed into deep silence, intently listening 
to the opening of his speech, when, suddenly, at a quick 
trot past the corner of a wall which bounded Brown's 
cottage, appeared the Manchester yeomanry, and drew up 
in front of the house in which the magistrates were met. 
. The crowd received them, as Bamford says, with a shout 
Coventry and | of good-will—as the aggressors said, with a shout of deti- 


No such 


Northampton elaborate their specialities in one | ance; when, as suddenly as they had appeared at the oute 
Portion of the great national workshop, whilst | skirts of the meeting, they drew their swords, waved them 


other, and, it may be, keener, questions are dis- 


their elimination. 


round their heads, and dashed into the crow:!! 
"es , said he wos afraid to serve the warrant, and this was the 
cussed and resolved in spots peculiarly adapted to way it was to be served. 
hustings the inert resistance of those who could not move 


Nadia lad 


As the yeonanry neared the 


The justice of these observations is strikingly out of the way increased, and the troops were separated, 


eufirmed by the most interesting work before us. 





each man striving to open out his own way, some with 
pale faces and firmly-closed eyes, striking with their sabres 


Manchester, beyond any town in the empire, has | Ps. show were lasene.”” 


‘ol the van in the great struggle between prejudice 
aud principle. The term school, though tauntingly 
aud derisively applied, furnishes, at least, an 


Bat be it remembered— 


“There were then no neutral news-roo ns—ano Royal or 


Mechanics’ Institutions—no Lyceums, no Athenwums, 


vimission of the important part she has played in Even in the assemblies for music and dancing the ‘Jaeo- 


ir national history. 


“rusade against those who seek, as they opine, to 
‘apede the glorious cause of human progress. 
‘\s in the chapters of the present work we trace 


, Her disciples still traverse | hin’ and his wife and daughters were liable to insult and 
tue land, in its length and breadth, to preach aj vulgar abuse. 
society but that around their own firesides, and even there 
they hid carefully to guard against the introduction of the 
insidious spy; and in basiness-transactions, none who 
‘ - could help it would deal with them. Throughout Lanca- 
“course of onward movement, and mark how | shire the same coarse manners and intolerant spirit pre- 


brawling torrent of agitation gradually sub- | vailed, though in different degrees. At Liverpool, evan- 
paratively refined Liverpool, about a dozen gentlemen, 


The reformers were excluded from all 


{vag it > « v1 — . i 
* Into the stream SOP, clear, and still—of amongst whom were William Roscoe, Dr. Currie, and the 








, palar Opinion, fiity years hence, and it will Rev. William Shepherd, had been in the habit of necting 
once a fortnight for literary discussion. 


* Even this peace- 
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ful and unoffending company,’ says Roscoe’s biographer, 

‘was not exempt from the violence of party feeling. Upon 
the appearance of Mr. Pitt’s proclamation against seditious 
meetings, and the consequent odium in which all who pro- 
fessed liberal principles were involved, the Literary Society 
found their meetings viewed with such jealousy and 
suspicion that it was thought proper, for the time, to dis- 
continue them, nor were they afterwards resumed.’ Mr. 
Roscoe, writing to Lord Lansdowne on the subject, says :— 
‘Under the present system every man is called to be aspy 
upon his brother.’ The biographer of Lorenzo di Medici, 
and of Leo the Tenth, the biographer of Robert Burns, 
the biographer of Poggio Bracciolini could not meet in 
comparatively liberal Liverpool, to enjoy a few hours of 
literary discussion before supper; and yet several highly 
respectable merchants, to escape from the insults and 
persecutions they had to endure in Mauchester, sought 
relief by removal to Liverpool.” 


Yet despite all, the mighty spirit of progress 
and regeneration was at work: and we own its 
healing influence amongst us now, as we turn 
almost heartsick from the dreary journal of national 
misery and distress, arising from causes that, thanks 
to more enlightened days, can never exist again. 

The politician will find much reason to he grate- 
ful to Mr. Prentice for the faithful chronicle he 
has provided. His style, concise and graphic, his 
facts and figures, corroborated by ample contem- 
porary evidence, render his work one of the most 
useful in its line of any that have of late 
under our notice, 


———_» 


Influence of Words. By S.S. 
London : W. F. 


1850. 


Beatrice; or, The 
Jones, author of “ Integrity.” 
Ramsay, and Ward and Co. 

THis work comes before the public under false 

colours. Its : 

besques, would augur to the practised novel-reader 


annual or romance, song of war or lay of love; | 
whereas it should have been clad in the dingy hue | , 


that best befits the pious tract, for tract it is, from 
the opening chapter unto the text from Scripture 
with which it concludes. 

Now, to works such as these we entertain the 
profoundest objection. It is even too much the 
custom, now-a-days, to besmear with sugar the vase 
of art and science, to cheat the desultory reader 
into information, and trust to the sweets of fiction 
for conveying untasted a few meagre facts—* In- 
gannato ei beve’—experience, if not conscience, 
bids us withhold the remainder of the quotation. 
We may be right, possibly we may be wrong, in 
our opinion as to the propriety of thus popularis- 
ing learning ; but when we raise our voices against 
a system of rendering a so-called novel the mediun 
for a display of polemical controversy, we fear no 
contradiction. In such cases, the author's 
intentions can scarcely be pleaded in bar to his 
gross violation of good taste. 

It were idle to discuss the plot of the work before 
us: as well attempt to criticise the scenic con- 
struction of the “ Washerwoman of Finchley.” We 


fallen | 


binding, flaunting in crimson ara- | 


x od | 
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consisting of Scripture quotations, till their sorrows 
and their joys show like mere antiphones. They 
we have a group of naval officers, descended, we 
presume, in direct line from the old Tronsides, with 
a strong dash of the Covenauter, so very conver. 
sant are they with chapter and verse, so prompt 
at their elncidations of the gravest mysteries of 
Holy Writ. And upon these amphibious gos. 
pe ler s devolves the strangest of missions—certai inly 
the most singular that a Briti: h seaman ever under. 
took; viz., the conversion of a Jewish dealer in 
miscellaneous wares, and perhaps a trifle or two 
besides. Apropos of cleapening a wateh-seal 
sald Je AW is led to make ali ¢ X pus sition of his faith. 
which might be excessively edifying and impres. 
sive, but that the language in which it is couched 
is a mixture of the jargon of Robinson Crusoe's 
Friday and that of a negro from the Coast of 
Guinea. We are almost ashamed to subjoin a 
specimen ; we do so lest we shonld be charged With 
over-colouring our facts 


“Daniel de great Prophet ?"’ said the Jew again, evading 
the question which he could not answer. “De prophecies 
ver mysterious—hard to understand. Isaiah great prophet 
too, all of dem sons of Abraham; dey did not forsake de 
God of Israel. Ah, no! Even in de eiptivity Daniel still 
trne to God—true in de land of Babylon as if he vor- 
shipped in de Temple, de holy and beautiful house. .. . 
Ah!”’ continued he, in a tone of tonching sadness, “de 
Jew often in captivity ; de holy city-—Jerusalem—de land 
of my faders, laid vaste and desolate!" . . 
| “YT will read de book, captain,’ said the Jew, still 
‘weeping. “I do pray; O God of Abraham! of Israel! 
| teach me !”’ 
| “Amen!” responded the Englishmen, 

God of Israel! help him to understand.” 
| “You vill please to remember de parcel, captain; de 
keep close and safe from de 


fervently. “0 


| paper, you know, de seal, 
| sailors.”’ 

“Pll take care of that,”’ said Captain Herbert; “ and 
ou will not forget now to seek the help of God while you 
read ?” 

“T vill pray, shentlemen,” said the Jew, sadly. “My 
heart sad to-day, ver heavy; and now, if de shentlemen 
leave Livorno, Pshall be quite alone, no good friend to 
speak to me about—about— He would have said the 
Messiah, but the word would not pass his lips. 


Of course, this Hebrew episode is brought to the 
most happy result under the auspices of the gallant 
officers, and comforts more mundane and substan 
tial reward the piety of the respective dramats 
persone of awork which, in its present form, it 
were as well had it never been written. 





Chronological New Testument. London: 


Blackader. 185). 


Tue editor of this “ Chronological Testament” has 
spared no pains to render it most eminently useful 
—if we may, without profanity, employ such aterm 
to such a work. 

| Antecedent to the days of Bishop Horsley, if our 
‘memory serve us right, the want of somew 





have ladies old and ladies young (the latter, of more than a bare reference to chapter and vers 


course, “ with noble graces,” and “ pensive beauty | 
resting in their fine blue eyes”); they have their 
trials—of the most common-place order—but this 
by the way ; our very sympathy fails us as we read 


their dialogues, not interlarded only, but entirely 


was deplored by the diligent reader of Holy Writ 
This desideratum has been here supplied, 

most amply; parallel passages, in explanation of 
ginal pare 


elucidation of the text, are given in mar 
graphs, The advantages resulting from auch 
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arrangement are obvious, and, we doubt not, will witness, tnter alia, his various works with reference 
be duly appreciated by divine and layman. We | to architecture, and his “ Dictionary of the Fine 
must not omit mention of the chronological index | Arts.” He here presents us, strung upon a chaplet, 
relative to our Lord’s career as narrated by the | gems of the wisdom and genius of each gifted 
Evangelists. It will be found as serviceable as it | spirit of every time and every clime. Precisely 
is concise. The introduction to the various Books | such a work as this would have been selected by 
contains much valuable, and some novel, infor- | Addison during his silent strolls throughout the 
mation, conveyed in brief space. We trust that | domains of his more practical friend the ‘Squire. 

the merits of the “Chronological Testament” will| The arrangement of the various subjects of 
be recognised by its general adoption. | these collectanea is such as to enable the reader 
at once to hit upon those passages that will best 
‘enable him to eke out and elaborate his own pecu- 
| 


liar train of thought. 
The Roman Wall. By the Rev. J. C. Brevcer. ti 


London: Russell Smith. 


—__— 


\ — The Castle ‘, Palace S, ail / P, isons of Mary of Ne if- 
s lonk- ] } . . ..2 ) . . . . 

and, New Edition. Py Cnantes Mackie, 
Esa. London: C. Cox. 


THis is a work which gentlemen of thie 
barns school will weleome as emanating from the | 
yen of a painstaking man, who has conveyed the | 
results of his labour and research in a very pleasing ; Mr. Cuartes Macnir, the author of this pretty 
form. | volume, is a most enthusiastic Scotchman. He was 

The reverend author stands prominent among | for some years Seeretary to the Royal Highland 
the enthusiastic host of excavators who, following | School Society, and is much esteemed by the 
in the wake of their great commander, the Very | members of the various Scottish institutions for his 
Rev. the Dean of Westminster, delight to exhume | exertions in contributing to the interest and ad- 


the remains of those—shall we call them jackals or 
wolves 2?—who infested our island in “the brave 
days of old.” The relies described by Mr. Bruce 
are of more recent date than those discovered by 
Dr. Buckland in the eave of Wirkdale. 

Hlis account of the Mithratic Sculptures is highly 
curious; and the sketch given of those hinperors 
who honoured our isle with their imperial presence 
will be read with great interest. The subject 
is evidently a favourite one with the reverend 
author. Ile has prosecuted his investigations con 
amore, and probably with greater accuracy than 
any of his predecessors. We would likewise 
direct attention to our antiqnarian’s description 
of his researches in tracing the Wall, with the 
military stations on the line. 

The pictorial illustrations to the work are care- 
fully executed, and will be duly appreciated by 
the antiquarian, who will find many objects deli- 
neated that are to be found in private collections 
hitherto unpublished. 


Hove Vacive; a Thought Book. Collected, ar- 
ranged, and edited by James Extmes. London: 
Longmans. 1851. 


We have never yet met with poet bold enough to 
record his honest conviction touching the merits 
of the “ Dictionary of Rhymes,’ and we own to 
feeling rather scrupulous at giving expression to 
the high opinion we entertain of this useful little 
volume, lest, haply, it may be observed by some 
good-natured friend, that we can do no less than 
speak in laudatory terms of a work whose oracular 
pages afford the critic an inexhaustible armoury of 
epigram, apt quotation, and trite apophthegm. 
Yet such considerations shall not deter us from 
rendering due meed of justice to this production of 
a scholar, and a deep-thinking one. Mr. Elmes 
is well known to the world of, not light, readers 
by his numerous contributions to literature, all of 
which eminently testify to his reading and research, 





| vancement of the institutions of his own country. 


‘He informs us in the preface that this work has 
_been the study of many years. He has visited 
-and explored all the remnants of the “ olden time;” 
and he has certainly given to the world an epitome 
‘of Scottish history, ancient and modern, which, we 
believe, for truthfulness and interest, is not to be 
found in any other volume. 

| In the present edition he has rendered the work 
perfect and complete, by bringing down the his- 
torical description of Holyrood-house to the period 
of her Majesty’s late visit to, aud occupation of, the 
| halls of her ancestors ; an account of the apartments 
fitted for that auspicious period; and many inter- 
esting incidents connected with the royal visits to 
Scotland, and those castles rendered doubly cele- 
brated by the presence of our Queen. The illus- 
‘trations are forty-seven in number, all of great 
interest, which, with the beautiful letterpress and 
splendid binding, forms one of the most elegant 
drawing: room books we have seen. As a work of 
reference this history cannot fail to be valuable to 
the man of letters, and a useful companion to the 
tourist and traveller. We cordially wish the 
author that success which so laborious and expen- 
sive a production justly merits. 





The Magician Priest of Avignon. — By a. le 
Usporne. London: Partridge and Oakey. 


Tus little work has considerable merits, and, we 
are bound to add, considerable defects, whether we 
consider it as a work of fiction, an historical sketch, 
or a polemical apologue. The tale —— to 
give an account of the last struggle made in France 
by the medieval reformers at Avignon, which 
closed the long and terrible crusades carried on 
against the Albigenses at the instance of the Papal 
Court. This subject, of course, gives us the clue 
by which to ascertain why such a book should 





appear at present. We must, however, do the 
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author the justice to say that he is far superior, 


both in taste and attainments, to most of his 
brethren of the pen who have ventured on this 
debateable ground. He attacks Dominicans, In- 
quisition, and meddling Legates with a zeal we 
cannot and do not object to; but his knowledge of 
history and the human heart happily prevents him 
from falling into the error common to zealots, of 
indiscriminately attacking the lives and characters 
of all those who are on the adverse side. 

His hero, the “ Magician Priest,” is, however, 
a grievously inartistic, because impossible, charac- 
ter. He is a student, of Protestant principles, 
boundless learning if not omniscience, and a knight 
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and warrior of incomparable sagacity and valoyy. 
But he wastes his time sadly, in our opinion, jp 
taking up many pages to display qucsi-magica} 
illusions to King Louis, who heads the Crusaders, 
and his royal spouse Queen Blanche, who has little 
to do with them. Jews, mercenary soldiers, ga}. 
lant knights, friars, and conflicting parties in be. 
sieged Avignon diversify Mr. Usborne’s pages, 
but do little towards helping on the story. 
Notwithstanding, it is still a pleasing book ; the 
author knows the time and the country of his sub. 
ject very thoroughly, and occasionally startles ns 


by strikingly brilliant displays of graphic power, 


LATONA. 
Mixine thy murmur with the ocean moan, 
Latona, Python-stung, why flutterest thou 
About the crested waves 


That play upon the beach, 


Complaining to the solitary sea 


In vain ? 


Who, touching thy lorn heart, can lay 


Thy many sorrows, like the dirge-toned wind 


Dying in inner caves 


Of rocks, with low-breathed moan, 


Sadly sweet, and sweetly sad as tears 


That glitter on Love's cheek ? 


Haply thou seest, 


Looking with longing eyes beyond the strand— 


Beyond the deep blue waves, 


In firmament of gold— 
f =) 


Thy sire, dim-gazing through night-gathered tears, 


Who cannot hear thy plaint; or haply seest 


Great Neptune rising from the vast of flood, 


Touching, with trident, fair 


Delos, while the Nereides 


Shatter huge billows on the shaly shore, 
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